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The Most Daring Boo 
— Ever Written: 


Elinor Glyn, famous author of ‘“Three Weeks,’ has written an 
amazing book that should be read by every man and woman 
—married or single. ‘“The Philosophy of Love’ is not a novel 
—it is a penetrating searchlight fearlessly turned on the most 
intimate relations of men and women. Read below how you can 
get this daring book at our risk — without advancing a penny. 


VUVJILL you marry the man 
you love, or will you take 
the one you can get? 


If a husband stops loving his 
wife, or becomes infatuated with 
another woman, who is to blame 
—the husband, the wife, or the 
“other woman?”’ 


Will you win the girl you want, 
or will Fate select your Mate? 

Should a bride tell her husband 
what happened at seventeen? 


Will you be able to hold the 
love of the one you cherish—or 
will your marriage end in divorce? 


Doyou know howto make people like you? 


le you can answer the above questions— 
_ if you know all there is to know about 
winning a woman’s heart or holding a 
man’s affections—you don’t need ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Love.” But if you are in 
doubt—if you don’t know just how to 
handle your husband, or satisfy your wife, 
or win the devotion of the one you care 
for—then you must get this wonderful 
book. You can’t afford to take chances 
with your happiness. 


What Do YOU Know 


About Love? 


D? you know how to win the one you 
love? Do you know why husbands, 
with devoted, virtuous wives, often be- 
come secret slaves to creatures of another 
“‘world’’—and how to prevent it? Why do 
some men antagonize women, finding them- 
selves beating against a stone wall in affairs 
of love? When is it dangerous to disregard 
convention? Do you know how to curb a 
headstrong man, or are you the victim of 
men’s whims? 


What Every Man and 
Woman Should Know 


ELINOR GLYN 
“The Oracle of Love” 


—how to win the man 
you love. 

—how to win the girl you 
want. 

—how to hold your hus- 
band's love. 

—how to make people 
admire you. 

—why “petting parties’’ 
destroy the capacity 
for true love. 

—why many marriages 
end in despair. 

—how to hold a woman’s 
affection. 

—how to keep a husband 
home nights. 


—things that turn men 
against you. 

—how to make marriage 
a perpetual honey- 


moon. 
—the ‘‘danger year’’ of 
married life. 


—how to ignite love— 
how to keep it flaming 
—how to rekindle it 
if burnt out. 

—how to cope with the 
“hunting instinct’’ in 
men, 

—how to attract people 
you like. 

—why some men and 
women are alwayslov- 
able, regardless of age. 

—are there any real 
grounds for divorce? 

—how to increase your 
desirability in a man’s 
eye. 

—how to tell if someone 
really loves you. 

—things that make a 
woman ‘‘cheap’’ or 
““common.”’ 


Do you know how to re- 
tain a man’s affection always? 
How to attract men? Do you 
know the things that most irri- 
tateaman? Ordisgustawoman? 
Can you tell when a man really 
loves you—or must you take 
his word for it? Do you know 
what you MUST NOT DO un- 
less you want to be a ‘‘wall 
flower” or an ‘‘old maid’”’? Do 
you know the little things that 
make women like you? Why do 
““wonderful lovers’? often be- 
come thoughtless husbandssoon 
after marriage—and how can 
the wife prevent it? Do you know how to 
make marriage a perpetual honeymoon? 

In “The Philosophy of Love,’’ Elinor 
Glyn courageously solves the most vital 
problems of love and marriage. She places a 
magnifying glass unflinchingly on the most 
intimate relations of men and women. No 
detail, no matter how avoided by others, 
is spared. She warns you gravely, she sug- 
gests wisely, she explains fully. 

“The Philosophy of Love”’ is one of the 
most daring books ever written. It had 
to be. A book of this type, to be of real 
value, could not mince words. Every prob- 
lem had to be faced with utter honesty, 
deep sincerity, and resolute courage. But 
while Madame Glyn calls a spade a spade 
—while she deals with strong emotions 
and passions in her frank, fearless man- 
ner—she nevertheless handles her subject 
so tenderly and sacredly that the book 
can safely be read by any man or woman. 
In fact, anyone over eighteen should be 
compelled to read ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Love’’; for, while ignorance may some- 
times be bliss, it is folly of the most danger- 
ous sort to be ignorant of the problems of 
love and marriage. As one mother wrote us: 
“T wish I had read this book when I was a 
young girl—it would have saved me a lot 
of misery and suffering.” 

Certain shallow-minded persons may 
condemn ‘‘The Philosophy of Love.’ Any- 
thing ofsuch an unusual character generally 
is. But Madame Glyn is content to rest her 
world wide reputation on this book—the 
greatest masterpiece of loveeverattempted! 


SEND NO MONEY 


OU need not advance a single penny 

for ‘‘The Philosophy of Love.” Simply 
fill out the coupon below—or write a letter 
—and the book will be sent to you on ap- 
proval. When the postman delivers the 
book to your door—when it is actually in 
your hands—pay him only $1.98, plus a 
few pennies postage, and the book is yours. 
Go over it to your heart’s content—read 
it from cover to cover—and if you are not 
more than pleased, simply send the book 


he PHILOSOPHY - 
/ OF LOVE — 


ELINOR GLYN 
Author of ‘Three Weeks 


THE MOST DARING BOON 
EVER WRITTEN 


WARNING! 


The publishers do not care to send ‘‘The Phi- 
losophy of Love” to anyore under eighteen 
years of age. So, unless you are over eighteen, 
please do not fill out the coupon below. 


back in good condition within five days 
and your money will be refunded instantly. 


Over 75,000,000 people have read Elinor | 


Glyn’s stories or have seen them in the 
movies. Her books sell like magic. ‘‘The 


Philosophy of Love” is the supreme culmi- | 
nation of her brilliant career. It is destined | 
to sell in huge quantities. Everybody will | 
talk about it everywhere. So it will be ex- | 
ceedingly difficult to keep the bookin print. | 


It is possible that the present edition may 


be exhausted, and you may be compelled | 
to wait for your copy, unless you mail the | 
coupon below. AT ONCE. We do not say | 


this to hurry you—it is the truth. 
Get your pencil—fill out the coupon 
NOW. Mail it to The Authors’ Press, 


Auburn, N. Y., before it is too late. Then | 


be prepared to read the most daring book 
ever written! 


! The Authors’ Press, Dept. 337, Auburn, N. Y. l 


| Please send me on approvai E1inor Glyn’s master- 1] 


I piece, ‘*The Philosophy of Love.’” When the post- 


man delivers the book to my door, I will pay him I] ( 


J only $1.98, plus a few pennies postage. Itis under- 


stood, however, that this is not to be considered a | | 


purchase. If the book does not in every way come 


any time within five davs after it is received, and ! 
you agree to refund my money. ] 


De Luxe Leather Edition—We have prepared a Limited Edi- 
tion, handsomely bound in Royal Blue Genuine Leather and 
lettered in Gold, with Gold Tops and Blue Silk Markers. No 
expense spared—makes a gorgeous gift. If you prefer this 
leather edition--as most people do—simply sign below, 

place a cross in the little square at the right, and pay 

the postman only $2.98 plus postage. 


(Write your name and address in pencil) 


Address....ccccee sccccccccccccccerccccccescces 


ome eee ee eee ee ee ee 


City and State.......seceecececeeereree ececccce 


IMPORTANT—II it is possible that you may not 
| be home when postman calls. send cash in advance. } 
Also, if you reside outside the U. S. A., payment | 
I must be made in advance. Regular Hdition, $2.12. 
Leather Edition. $3.12. | 


up to expectations, I reserve the right to return it } 
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} 
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Do You Know— 


iow to order in a restaurani? 


iow to plan aéié$ forma! 
wedding? 
how to adapt yourself to 


every environment? 
ow te be socially popular? 


bow to cali. on 
woman? 


a _ young 


how to propose marriage? 
how ~ te entertain in the 
latest approved fashion? 
to make friends easily? 
- how to plan a bridal shower? 
how 


“how 


to introduce people? 
to entertain at a club? 
-how io set a iable tor a 
- --> formal dinner? 


- how- 


to prenounce French 


words? 
- Low to give and receive gifts? 


to acquire confidence? 


y to tip- properly? 


| From She 
|Table of Contents 


- Eiiquetie. through the -ages 
~The background ~ of America 
manners 

- The newer trend 

The value of gocd manners 
Wearing the mask of pretense 
" Etiquette in 2 large city 
Etiquette in a small iown 
-Who pays the fare? 

Overcoming timidiiy 

_if you are. sensitive 

» inyitations for every occasion 
The secret of correct dress 
_CRiidhood and youth - 
The blossoming of love 
Marriage 
New wars io enteriain 
Travel etiquetie 


. Business etiquette 


j| _—and a wealth of other fascinat- 


ing subjects too numerous to 


mention. 


; 


"Filet Mien 


on, lease |’ 


~and She thought it Was Fish 


66 ILET MIGNON, please,” she 

had clearly told the waiter 
just a few moments ago—and now 
he brought her steak. 

“Why, waiter, I didn’t want steak. 
I ordered Filet Mignon.” 

“Yes, Madame, that Filet Mignon 
is very good.” : 

But I thought Filet Mignon was 
fi—’ and then she checked herself. 
Oh, what an awful blunder—her 
cheeks burned with humiliation! Why 
had she ever supposed that Filet 
Mignon was like Filet de Sole! How 
queerly Bob stared at ker—-how 
quizzically he smiled. Was he think- 


ink that she wasn’t as cultered as he 
had supposed her.to be? Perhaps he 
Was even wishing that he hadn’t in- 
vited her. 

Why had she dared to come! She 
didn’t know how to conduct herself in 
a restaurant; she had never even seen 
the Erench words on the menu be- 
fore. Now her embarrassment be- 
trayed her—it was evident that she 
had very little social experience. She 
was painiully conscious of her crudi- 
ties. And she discovered, as we all 
do, that there is only one way to have 
complete poise and ease of manner, 
and that is to know definitely what 
to do and say on every occasion. 


Let This “‘New Book of Etiquette’’ Solve Every Modern Social Problem 


It’s A Bigger, Better, More Sensible 
Brought Right Up to Date—Created 


“The New Book of Etiquette” will tell you 
all you need to know—it will save you from 
every embarrassment—it will banish every fear 
of blundering. . It is entitely new—unlike any- 
thing else of its kind. It does not deal with the 
trifling laws of so-called “high society’—is not 
written for the man with a butler and valet, or 
for the woman witha twenty-room house and 
staff of servants. It deals with problems that 
actually confront you in your daily life, intro- 
duces a fine simplicity that cannot fail to ap- 


peal to the intelligent person who has tired of - 


the stiff, formal, artificial manners that or- 
dinary books portray. 

“The New Book of Etiquette” will tell you 
about entertaining, about radio dances, about 
book showers for brides, about the etiquette in 
a large city and in a small town, about church 
weddings and house weddings, about child- 
hood, about youth, about love, about travel, 
about divorce. Everything you want to know 
—a social guide for life. - ; 

Here is information that will actually elf 
vou, knowledge that will dress your personality 
as clothes dress your body—no petty rules and 
regulations to be observed, but facts that will 
give you the poise, ease and confidence you 


Uae Amazing Introductory Offer 

The original “Book of Etiquette,” the 
largest-selling and most popular etiquette book 
ever published, has been removd from the 
market to introduce this newer, bigger and 
more important book by the same author. 
Though it is infinitely more important and 


Book of Etiquette Than Ever Before. 


to Fill a New Need in American Life. 


valuable, though it is beautifully bound, hand- 
somely illustrated, in two library volumes to be 
cherished a life-time, the price remains the 
same—only $1.98 complete. 

You Cannot miss this opportunity. Clip and 
mail the coupon and the “New Book of Eti- 
quette”’ will go forward to you-at once. When 
it is in your hands, give the postman only 
$1.98 (plus few cents delivery charges). in 
full payment for a two-volume set of books 
that would ordinarily cost at least $3.50. You 
have the guaranteed privilege of returning the 
books within 5 days and having your money 
refunded if you are not delighted. 

This coupon is for your convenience. Clip it 
NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Inc,, Dept. 8710, 
Garden City, New York. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Dept. 8710 
Garden City, New York 

I want to see this attractive, 
“The New Book of Etiquette,’ 
may send it to me, complete in two. library volumes, 
i will give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents d 
charges) for the set which would ordinarily sell for 
It is clearly understood that I am entitled to keep “ 
New Book of Etiquette’? for 5 days, read and examine it 
and judge it for myself, returning it within that time if 
I like and having my money refunded. My judgment in 


Inc., 


illustrated, first edition of 
by Lillian LEichler. rou 
ana 
very 


this matter is to be final 

EXE) BR AR AEBS Se aie A 9 A eS le 
Address®) ssmbdetinis Seales ateclaeiwions nee omibwe meee tee eas os 
SOG sees as eacne sek oma wes SRS BRR RSE sh aS 
{ J] Check this square if you want these books with the 


beautiful full 

Teturn privilege. 

(Orders from outside the U. S. 

cash with order. 

Leather binding, 
order. 


leather binding at $2.98 with same 


are payable $2.44 


outside the U. S $3.44 cash with 
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-Allisoncolor Covers 
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ISCREENLAND 


« 
a 


The method of color photog- 
raphy which has been devel- | 
\|oped through recent years has 
ino more successful ex ponent 
‘than Nickolas Muray whose 
|dllisoncolor portraits have 
been used on recent issues of 


| SCREENLAND. | 


| This method of color pho- 
tography is entirely truthful. 
| There are no prints made from 
ithe plates and each photograph 
las made direct from the sitter. | 


| 


| The development of the ae, the man- The proverb - maker 
1 ae of the color effects by lighting 


and reflected lights, by colored flashes| | who Spun the phrase 


‘and by screens, is in itself a fine art, 


| but the results have warranted this care-| — : ee ‘ ”) 
ful study, for they show the moving pic-| | {l d thi 

|| ture fan, for the first time, the exact | goo ngs COME UL 

|\coloration of the screen player whose| | 


likeness in black and white has won for | - might have found inspiva- 
\her a reputation but whose actual per-| | : : 
| sonality is so often embodied in the color 1100 in the TRE-JUR TRIPLE. 


|| of her eyes or her hair. | = : : : 
| For—in this beautiful compact, cleverly 


arranged, are powder, lip-stick and rouge 
of finest quality. 


This series of covers on SCREENLAND| | 
| mtroduces for the first time the stars in| | 
their true, actual appearance. No artist 


| 
paints over, retouches or “fixes” these | One touch—and the opened lid reveals 
portraits. The process is one of great P 


jidelity, as it is impossible to alter or| | ~ = powder delightfully scented with Joli 
change these pictures. Memoire. Below—the pressure of your little 
finger releases the magic drawer — bearing 
rouge and lip-stick of exquisite quality. 


The great step which has been made in 
\color photography throughout the motion 
| picture world leads us to believe that there 
will im future be more and more demand 
| for players whose color makes a pleasing 
j\effect to the eye. 


Three dainty musketeers — inseparable and 
ready for instant service. Encased in pol- 
ished brass and amazingly priced at $1.25. 


“The Ten Commandments” established THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR 
a high point in color photography for! | — «ry psp? 19 WEST 18th STREET NEW YORK CITY “puRsk SIZE” 


films, and “Wanderers of the Wasteland” Ase hath po iee- TWIN 
proved this method to be practical as biece of handy Powder and rouse 
, well us beautiful | circumference. in an ingenious 
gn Well as beautiful. Amile powder case that fits into 
| i é and full-sized puff 
SCREENLAND, with —its natural color 


the ey purse 
‘\photography, follows the trend of the : fis a ee eenrneed 


most recent development in cinema art, Ask at your favorite store for your own 
land Miss Bessie Love, with characteristic : 


ie ee Sia : shade of pow- der and rouge. 
| Spirit, has enthusiastically entered into | Oe Gdns oe from =a 
|| its work and posed for us. Refills Shae 


are available. a 


BERMUD 


Vacationist’s Paradise 
Only 2 Days 
from New York 


SAILINGS TWICE 
WEEKLY 

iy From New York Wed. 

and Sat . 


Via Palatial New 
Twin-Screw Oil- 
burning Steamers 


“FORT VICTORIA” 
“FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Fastest Steamers on the New York-Bermuda Route 
offering passengers the comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed on highest class transatlantic liners. 
Tickets are interchangeable on these two steamers, 
whieh land their passenegrs directly at Hamilton 
Dock. 
MODERN HOTELS NO PASSPORTS 
All Sports 
St. George Hotel, St. George, Bermuda 
Especially attractive, located in the _his- 
toric, picturesque and quaint part of 
Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and _ service. 
Masnificent tiled covered and _ heated 
swimming pool. 
West Indies 
Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the 
Carribean Sea. 
For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda, St. 
George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., New York 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 


| Play PIANO By Ear 


No matter how little you know about 
music, if you can just rememberatune, 

I teach you to py Jazz, Ragtime, Pop= 
ular Songs, BY EAR easily, quickly. 
Beginners and even those who could not learn by the 
old fashioned method grasp the Niagara idea readily. 
Self-instruction—no teacher required. You learn 
many new styles of bass, eyneopa der: blues, fill-ins, 
breaks, trick endings, ete. Why spend years studying 
tiresome scales and finger exercises? I teach you to 


Bea Master of JAZZ and RAGTIME 
At Home in 99 Days 

and play any tune you can remember, by ear. Original 

method, wonderful, easy. No do-re-mi—no_scales— 

just a littie practice—results areamazing. No other 

course like it—fully protected by copyright. Simply 

write your name andaddress. Stateif you 

haveever taken pianolessons. Enclose 6¢ 

instampsand I will also send interesting 

chart. Ronald G. Wright, Director. 


NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. 717 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


4 You can Hake $15 % $60 weekly inyour spare 


time writing show cards. No canvassing 

or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 

simple Directograph System, supply you with 

| work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

AuthorizedCapital $1,250,000.00 
169 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 
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Ask Me! 


An Answer Page of Information 


Address: Miss Vee Dee, Screenland, 145 West 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


Three Novarro Fans—Port Huron, 
Mich. Your letter was like a ray of 
sunshine in a cloudy sky. Thanks for 
remarks and good wishes. You know, 
of course, that Ramon Novarro is in 
Rome with the “Ben Hur” company. 
And from latest reports the only objec- 
tion Ramon has to Rome is, that hunt 
as he will, pte a la American can’t be 
lured from its elusive hiding place. Mario 
is about ten and Eduardo fourteen. The 
boys will only be seen in an occasional 
picture, as they are both at school. Lil- 
lian Gish will probably join up with 
Metro-Goldwyn. She is still with In- 
spiration Pictures, but may be loaned to 
other companies, if terms can be ar- 
ranged favorably. I saw Lillian recently, 
and she has improved amazingly since 
her return from abroad. From a rather 
retiring rabbit-like individual she has de- 
veloped into a very delightfully-poised 
young woman. On this occasion she 
wore a costume of beige with chic Eng- 
lish cut-felt hat, shoes and stockings to 
match, and looked decidedly modish. 

Herbert Branscombe. ’Eavens ’erb, 
what a memory! Quite correct, Milton 
Sills and Miriam Cooper played in the 
“Honor System” about ten years ago 
Do you know Milton will don puttees 
and sport a megaphone soon? In other 
words, after completion of his contract, 
he intends to become a director instead 
of a popular star. 

Chesterfield. Dagmar Godowsky is in 
the East and Frank Mayo on the coast. 
Dagmar is head-vamp at the Famous 
Players Studios, and in-between-whiles 
helps her famous father, Leopold, to en- 
tertain various notables in the world of 
music. Mr. Mayo’s address is 610 Bed- 
ford Drive, Beverley Hills, California. 

Clare Warner. Arthur Rankin of the 
speaking eyes, as you put it, played the 
son In “Vanity’s Price.” Arthur comes 
of a well-known theatrical family and is 
related to the Barrymores and Drews, se 
if tradition means a darn thing in his 
life, young Rankin should soon reach 
stardom. ‘White Man” will herald Alice 
Joyce’s return to the screen. Alice is 
now on the coast where the picture is 
being made. Gareth Hughes has been 
visiting his parents in Wales, the land 
of his birth, and that is why you haven't 
seen “Sentimental Tommy” in anything 
for some time. He is returning to the 
U.S. A. early in the new year. 

Don Ray—Oklahoma. Blond hair, 
gray eyes, and a lovable personality sums 


up Edna Murphy. The dainty Edna ha 
been chosen to play in Richard Dix 
next picture, “A Man Must Live.” Ac| 
dress care of Famous Players-Lasky! 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Cullen Landis Fan. Margaret Land’ 
is Cullen’s sister, and her most recer 
appearance was in “Western Wallop,” 
film starring Jack Hoxie. Renee Adore| 
was born in Belgium. Before taking u_ 
picture work the fascinating little Be, 
gian toured Australia as half the tea! 
of Magley and Magley, ballroom dancer.’ 
In private life Mlle. Adoree is Mrs. To: 
Moore. 

Charlie Lane—Trenton. Bebe Danie 
is an only child, and therefore Micke’ 
Daniels of “Our Gang” comedies is nc! 
her freckled brother. Bebe is still | 
hard-working goil at the Paramour 
studios in New York, and Mickey, hay 
ing recovered from a bout with too man! 
“hot dogs,” is back on the Hal Roac| 
lot as leading man! | 


Mrs. Kent—Washington. A five-yeai! 
old fairy-like creature answering to th 
name of Susanne calls Florence Vidc) 
“mother.” Florence dashed to Ne) 
York to attend the first night of he! 
latest release, ‘‘Barbara Frietchie.” Jj 
was Miss Vidor’s first visit East, an’ 
although she was feted and dined ever! 
minute of her stay, Florence explaine! 
to her friends she could only remai 
a few days because Baby and hom| 
called. Where on earth did you hea 
that Katherine Bennett is Miss Vidor: 
sister? Katherine certainly did accom 
pany Florence to New York, but just < 
a friend. The sister of Enid Bennet! 
had the time of her young life her! 
Her sole lament was that she never ha 
time to sleep. Shopping and sight-seein: 
by day, theatres and dancing until 4 4) 
M. made the ten days of her stay jus} 
fiy. 

Harry Singer—N.Y. Herewith all yo 
want to know about Warner Baxte'| 
Born Columbus, Ohio; educated Colum) 
bus schools; in the insurance business 
then stage career, fourteen years in stocl| 
vaudeville and Broadway production. 
Screen career two years with twelve pic 
tures to his credit. The last one to daté 
“Christine of the Hungry “Heart. 
Height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 168- 
seems a pretty hefty lad, doesn’t hej} 
Brown hair, brown eyes, and his addres 
NERS Sy Beachwood Drive, Hollywoox 
Calif. 


Ray N.—Darien. So you think Norma 
Talmadge looks discontented lately? I 
know a splendid oculist, Ray! Norma is 
happily married to millionaire Joseph 
Schenk, and her life seems to flow on 
like a beautiful song. Did you know 
she was going to play the Madonna in 
“The Miracle,” when that famous stage- 
play reaches the coast? 


Infant Prodigy. To be clever is as 
much a part of Baby Peggy as the hole 
in a doughnut. Knee-high to a grass- 
hopper, yet Peggy is. full of unusualness 
and wit. She has one sister, Louise, who 
sometimes plays in her little sister’s pic- | 
tures. Latest rumor has it that Peggy | 
is going to take a flyer in vaudeville. 


Ilene Stetton. You haven’t seen your 
favorite, Edith Roberts, recently; well, 
then, look out for her in “Roaring Rails,” 
starring Hunt Stromberg. A thriller, 
with Edith as the sporting little heroine. 
Mrs. Emilie Johnson is Emory’s mother, 
not his wife. Ella Hall is Mrs. Emory, 
and the mother of three darling kiddies. 

Olivia Dayton—N. Y. Your invita- 
tion sounds wonderful, but it’s so many 
years since I rode horseback that Id 
have to be reintroduced to the head and 
tail, and my sad recollection of riding 
is eating off the mantlepiece for days af- 
ter the first ride. Latest bulletins re- 


| port Anita Stewart quite heart-whole and 


fancy-free. Yes, it’s the same Charles 
Brabin—he is now directing ‘‘So Big.” 

Lloyd Fine. Rumor hath it that Gloria 
Swanson now holds Ben Lyon’s wander- 
ing affections in the hollow of her size 
five palm. From Paris came a gift from 
Gloria to Bennie of a phonograph the 
size of a small vanity box. Wonder if 
she sent him a record of her own melodi- 
ous voice? Ee 

Inquisitive Flapper—Chicago. Pauline 
Garon is 20, Virginia Lee Corbin just 
tumed 17, Mae Murray 33, Alberta 
Vaughn 19 and Colleen Moore was born 
jn 1901. Did you know Colleen is to be 
“Sally” in the film of that name? Leon 
Errol of the misbehaving legs takes the 
part he played in the original stage play. 
Viola Dana is the elder of the two. 
Address Viola at the Lasky Studios, 1520 
Vine Street, Hollywood, Cal., and Shir- 
ley at the Fox, 1401 N. Western Ave., 
Hollywood. Let me know what the other 
questions are you want answered. 

Marjorie Bridge. Here you are, Mar- 
gie—Ben Lyon is six feet and weighs 158, 
Eleanor Boardman weighs 125 and is 5 
feet 3, Haines is 5.10 and weighs about 
150, and Winifred Bryson is 5.4 and 
weighs 125 lbs. 

Grace Clark—Newourgh, N. Y. Bes- 
sie Love is the lady star in “Sundown.” 
It’s a story of western cattle ranges, with 


a cattle stampede, a prairie fire, and such 


ihings. Bessie’s fine, of course. 
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Why | 
Warner Bros. Pictures 
Are Americas Choice 


Made From THE 
WORLD’S BEST 
NOVELS AND STAGE PLAYS 


“Three Women” 
By Ernst Lubitsch and Max Kraely. 


| “A Broadway Butterfly” 


| “The Bridge of Sighs” 
re ayo Man’. | From a Song Theme by Charles 


K. Harris. 

“The Lover of Camille’’ cue 
From David Belasco’s Stage- 
Production of Sacha Guitry’s 

“Deburau.” 
“This Woman” 
From the Novel by Howard Rockey. 
“The Narrow Street’ 

From the Novel by Edwin Bateman | 

orris. | 

“The Dark Swan”’ | “My Wife and I” 

From the Novel by Ernest Pascal. | 


| “How Baxter Butted In” 
From the Play by Owen Davis. 


“Eve’s Lover” 


From the Novel by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. 


“The Man Without a Conscience” 
From the Novel by Max Kretzer. 


“‘Recompense”’ 


From the Novel by Robert Keable, 
Sequel to “Simon Called Peter.” 


“The Age of Innocence” 


From the Prize Novel by Edith 
Wharton. 


“The Lighthouse By the Sea’”’ 
From the Play by Owen Davis. 


“A Lost Lady’”’ 
From the Novel by Willa Cather. 


“The Dear Pretender”’ 


From the Novel by Alice Ross 
Colver. 


“The Eleventh Virgin” 
From the Novel by Dorothy Day. 


Now Ready for the Season 1924-25 


Displaying the 
GENIUS OF LEADING 
STARS AND DIRECTORS 


Irene Rich 
Dorothy Devore 
Monte Blue 
Beverly Bayne 
Marie Prevost 


Louise Fazenda 
Willard Louis 
John Roche 
June Marlowe 
Ernst Lubitsch 


Harry Beaumont 
William Beaudine 
Phil Rosen 
Millard Webb 
James Flood 


At Leading 
Theatres cverywhere 


WARNER BROG 


Classics of the Screen 


WHERE CLASSICS OF | | 


400 ROOMS 4%?.,. 


together with many other comfort 
features at most reasonable rates. 


100 Rooms at $2.50 per Day 
100 Rooms at $3.00 per Day 
100 Rooms at $3.50 per Day 
50 Rooms at $4.00 per Day 
50 Rooms at $4.50 per Day 


There is but one price to everybody. 
Rates are posted in each room. 


Food Service the Very Best 
Club Breakfast . . $ .75 
Speciai Luncheon. . Sts 
Table d’Hote Dinners 1.50 
Coffee Shop and Tea Room— 

Finest in the city 
Conveniently located in the heart of 


Indianapolis, on WASHINGTON ST. 
(National Trail) at Kentucky Ave. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 
R. L. MEYER, Manager 
INDIANAPOLIS 


> THE FINEST 25 
A CAL. AUTOMATIC 


model of drop for 

blue steel, just out. 

New, positive safety 

vice. A world beater for de 

pendability and accuracy. 

oe ealibre. Shoots 7 shots 
Rep elae $22.50 vate? spe- 

cially priced at $6.7: 


20 SHOT, 32. CAL. 


20 shot, 32 cal. eae service automatic, 10 shots with ex 

tra magazine, making 20 shots in all, special at $3. 

Both eons shoot any standard automatie cart ridge. 
PAY PGSTMAN ON DELIVERY plus postage. 


Paramount Trading Co., Den’ DR7F 34 West 28th St. N.Y. 
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GET THIS WONDERFUL RING 
Set with famous Elite Diamonds known for Be yasting, Brae | ¥otel Algonquin ath Ben Lyons, but An 


| far their engagement 7s not been an- 
nounced. 


fiery brilli Fool y best friends No.1 di with 
Filigree Basket Platinum Effe t, $3 98; No.2, Men Ladies 
Bele - G $3.49; ‘No. 3, Ladies® ae 
Orange Blossom Bont alnes $2.98. Compare with Genu- and_ 
ine, yo ll difference, send it back. Age 
ELITE JEWELRY HOUSE Men'a 

@ent. 1512 25 £. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, We; kine, 
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SCREENLCAND 


RANCES HOWARD has made 
good. The Broadway stage in- 
genue, whom Famous Players eie- 
vated to a princess over-night for 


1! “The Swan” is making another picture for 
an So 


the same company. She will play the role 
for which Agnes Ayres was originally 
slated in “A Kiss in the Dark,” which, 
| on the stage, was known as “Aren’t We 
All?” Adolph Menjou is also featured. 
Famous Players recently gave a tea at 
their studio in honor of Miss Howard. 


x K * 


bee night that the new musical com- 
edy, “Madame Pompadour,” opened 
in New York Hope Hampton and her 
husband, Jules Brulatour, attended a 
performance of “Peter Pan’ at another 
theatre. 

Sounds funny. But the fact is that 
Hope, although she will go down in stage 
history as the original American “Pom- 
padour,” as she played the part in the 
several weeks’ run of the operetta out- 
side Manhattan, was superseded in the 
role by Wilda Bennett. Back-stage pol- 
itics are rumored to be the reason, as 
Miss Hampton, making her footlight de- 
but in Philadelphia, was accorded a won- 
derful reception and was enthusiastically 
received even by the critics, who praised 
her beauty, her voice, and her general 
fitness for the role. Last reports have 
it that she will yet play the part in New 
York. If that can’t be arranged, we sug- 
gest to Hope that she make a motion 
picture of “Madame Pompadour’—it 
has splendid screen material. 

By the way, at that same performance 
| of “Peter Pan” there were Mr. and Mrs. 
James Kirkwood—Lila Lee, you know. 
The Kirkwoods came east to show 
James, Jr., the sights of the town—and 
incidentally to permit Pa Kirkwood to 
appear in a new Belasco play; and Lila 
to play opposite Tommy Meighan in 
“Bed Rock” and maybe to make a 
vaudeville appearance. Parenthood 
hasn’t added a month to the Kirkwoods’ 
| ages—in fact, 
them. 
| happy. 
| 


| ute Norma Shearer was here with 
| her mother on a combined business 
and pleasure trip she was seen in the 


it seems to have shrunk . 
Maybe it’s because they look so - 


Dehind the Screen 


(ORG again the question comes up: is 
motion picture production moving 
from Hollywood to New York? The an- 
swer, again, is no. Companies always 
have and probably will continue to send 
units to New York now and then, but 
Manhattan hardly looms large as a rival 
to Hollywood as the film capital of the 
world. 


Some time ago it was announced that | 


Paramount would center its production 
in the east. Cecil B. de Mille almosz 
decided to make 


the Long Island City studio. But so far, 


William is the only de Mille to come | 


east. He has arrived with his entire 
working staff and will remain three 


months or, if his next picture requires, | 


longer. 


First National has opened an eastern | 


studio for the first time in its history. 
As a matter of fact, it’s an old studio 
revamped: the Biograph up in the 
Bronx. It is perhaps the most modern 
of all the eastern studios except Famous 
Players. First National will at least give 
New York a chance to show its stuff as 
a production center. Earl Hudson, First 
National manager of production, is all 
for it. Other officials, 
McCormick, stick to Hollywood. 

Colleen Moore’s new picture, “Sally,” 


from the stage play starring Marilyn Mil- 
ler, in which Leon Errol will again play 


his original role, is under way-in Holly- 
wood. So is Corinne Griffith’s “Declasse.”’ 
On the other hand, Lambert Hillyer is 
making a picture in the east, 
preter’s House,” 

and Doris Kenyon. 


in the east. Anna Q. Nilsson and Ben 


Lyons are working in “The One Way | 


Street,” which is timely, considering all 
the to-do Western picture folks make 
about N. Y. traffic. 


* * *€ 


IN Natpr came home on the same 
Nita |) 
Instead of | 
a husband she brought home a very small ¥ 
dog—a pedigreed whatsit. Nobody knows || 


boat with the Valentinos. 
says she is still “heart-free.” 


but Nita. Aves 
i oe 


ACK Dempsey hasn’t said so, but it’s 
reasonable to assume that 


champ” is through with pictures. He 


has been playing in Loew vaudeville— ! 
goes in, printer— | 
and has | 
He } 


be sure that that “e” 
in and around New York; 
broken: theatre records eve.ywhere. 


“The Golden Bed” in | 


including John 


“Tnter- ” 
featuring Milton Sills | 

Phyllis Haver, she of 
the shapely underpinnings, is another star ‘| 


athe 


————— ST Wy 


*/'Sist in caressing theirs. 


© 


receives $5,000 a week as remuneration. 


| His act consists of an exhibition of his 


prowess as a star of the squared circle. 


* F *K 
HE Talmadges have packed their 
2s boxes in moth-balls and 
!Iecked their dressing room doors. No 


more work until spring for Norma, Con- 

stance, mother Peg, and Joe Schenck. 
Soon after Schenck cast his lot and 

the Talmadge sisters’ with the United 


| Artists group the family sailed for a 


/ three months’ vacation. They wiil visi: 
France, England, Italy and Spain. Both 
Norma and Connie are several pictures 
‘ahead ot their schedule, so they have 
earned their pleasure jaunt. While 
abroad, it is said the Schencks will try 
‘to persuade Gloria Swanson, in Paris, to 
sign with United Artists when her pres- 
ent contract expires: Gloria is one of the 
| big bets now, and many producers are 
| angling for her services. New Parisian 
‘pictures of Miss Swanson show her in a 
brand-new hair cut—close and_ short, 
| somewhat the style which was in vogue 
‘when our mothers were flappers. Gloria’s 


i 
|| picture to follow “Madame Sans-Gene”’ 


is “The Coast of Folly,” with Allan Dwan 
at the megaphone. Some of the scenes 
\for it will be “shot” in Paris, which 


|| still all worked up over having such a 


‘smart star as Gloria in its midst. 


* OF OX 


HEN is a beard not a beard? When 
it belongs to Rudolph Valentino. 


li Beards have not been popular among 
‘our 9-called younger set since the days 


‘when the last word in parlor decorations 
was a stuffed canary under glass. A Van 
|Dyke may have been admitted a becom- 
ling hirsute adornment to, say, an elderly 
foreign diplomat; but right here at home 
‘it is the clean-shaven youth who cleans 
up in other ways also. 

| .That is, it was this way until, over on 
| the Riviera, Rudie decided his next 
|picture was to be a Moorish story; and 
jsimultaneously made up his mind to sac- 
i)rifice all for art. In fact, to let his 
|\beard grow. - The girls over here heard 
‘about it and were in the act of burning 
all their pictures of their idol when he 
| arrived on these shores in person. And 
|\the girls changed their minds. 

| Rudie’s beard is a cunning, compact 


8|\little one which merely gives him an 


added dignity and maybe adds a few 
years to his thirty. He doesn’t stroke 
it adoringly as so many gentlemen per- 
“T plan to wear 
‘a black wig in ‘The Scarlet Power,’ ” he 
“explained; “and this beard will take 


4 away any tendencies the wig might give 
r| me towards a Dutch bobbed look. Be- 
i| sides, in the first part of the picture I 


_ great success; it had no star. 


cut and 


SYOCREENA AND 


play a young man, smooth-shaven. As I 
grow so does my beard.” 
That makes it all quite logical. ‘The 


Scarlet Power” is an original story, and 
the scenario is in the hands of June 
Mathis, 
“The Four Horsemen” and whom he 
avows there is none than whomer in her 
line. Joseph Henabery will direct, and 
the film is being started now in California, 
with Nita Naldi as leading lady. 

“T don’t want any-one to think,” em- 
phasized the star, “that merely because 
I have the absolute and final okay on 
everything to do with my picture that I 
mean to take advantage of it. My busi- 
ness is acting; I have all I can do to take 
care of it. Why, then, should I try. to 
tell expert artists in their lines how to 
perform their work? JI never have and 
never will. ‘The Four Horsemen’ was a 
I want my 
part to stand out because of any merit 
I may give it, not because the attention 


of the audience is being continually called |. 


to it by means of close-ups every few feet. 
No audience wants a star forced upon it. 
It prefers to judge for itself. And I fig- 
ure that the better the story, directing, 
sets and work of other members of the 
cast, the more chance I will have to 
make good.” i 

Mrs. Valentino will, as usual, supervise 
her husband’s productions. She helps to 
cast the pictures, design the sets, and 
edit. Rudie saw the first 
“rushes” of ‘Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ but 
that was the last he saw of his best pic- 
ture until it had been com pierely, cut and 
titled. 

Just to prove he is not ashamed of it, 
Rudie’s company gave a dinner dance to 
his beard at the Ritz-Carlton. Every 


‘gentleman present was handed a copy so 


as not to feel out of place, or passe. He 
was also given a razor, in case the beard 
didn’t match. Mrs. Rudie, looking gor- 
geous, Nita Naldi and other screen cel- 
ebrities were there. 


* * 


AS from abroad are that Ramon 
Novarre is considering a retirement 
from the screen to devote his time to a 
concert career. Dry your tears. It’s 
exceedingly unlikely that young Ramon 
is considering such a thing very seriously. 
He has a most lucrative contract to ful- 
fill first and by that time he, or his 
press agent, will have forgotten about it. 

It all came about through Lucien 
Muratore and his wife, Lina Cavalieri, 
visiting the “Ben Hur’ company in 
Rome, and hearing Novarro warble. The 
story goes that they exclaimed, ‘“Oh,” 
or whatever it would be in French; and 
advised him to take up a musical career 
in earnest. But Ramon continues to sing 
silently for the screen, 


who helped discover Rudie inj 


_ to learn to play for profit or only 


oa 


Couldn't Play: ya Noe 


Now pe ' 


WT 


a week 


“Bill Carola’’ 
Landaus 
Serenaders 


° « ° 
Read Bill Carola’s story in his own words— 
‘‘When I sent for your catalog, I wanted a Tenor Banjo, 
but I hesitated a long time as I didn’t know a note of music. 
I finally decided to try it a week, as you offered, and at the 
end of that time I found I could pick a few notes. Then I 
Started the correspondence course you furnished, and in 
Seven months, even before the final payments on the Banjo 
were due, I had takenmy place in a professional orchestra. 
Now I am making $100 a week, three times what I made as 
aclerk. Two of my friends made money with their instru- 
ments after five months practice, one a drummer and the 
other a saxophonist, and neither could play a note when he 
started. I wish everybody knew how easy it is—anyone who 
can whistle a tune can learn to play a musical instrument.” 


New Os eet 


fer 
Learning to Play @—* 


a 


with every in- 

strumenta Free 
Scholarship Certificate. This 
scholarship entitles you to free 
tuition in one of the foremost 
correspondence schools of music 
in the country. Whether you want 


for pleasure, this Free Scholar- 
ship will make it surprisingly 
easy for you. 


Free Trial. 
Easy Payments 


You may have any Wurlitzer in- | 
strument for a week’s free trial 
in yourown home. No obligation 
to buy. Payments are arranged in 
small monthly sums,afewcents a 
day will pay for your instrument. 
Wurlitzer instruments arethe re= 
sult of 200 year’s experience in 
musical instrument building. 
Famous for artistic quality, rich 
tone value and fine workmanship. 
Used Jin the finest bands and 
orchestras throughout the world. 


Free Book 


Illustrates and describes every 
known musical instrument—over 
3000 articles. Special offers. on 
complete outfits. Special prices 
direct to ucur We also give you 
our Free Trial, Easy Payment 
plan and special Free Scholar- 
ship Offer. No obligation. 


Send Coupon Toda 


The Rudolph Werlitzer so Dept. 2141 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St. New York 250 Snaee St, San Francisco 
Send me your Free Book on Musical Instruments. 

Alsolyour Free Trial, Easy Payment plan and Free 
Scholarship offer. No obligation. 


EN CUTTS eee en 
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..Jed, of couse ils aol..who should. 
know il as well asa woman like. 
me whose Lifework has been sludying 
other women ? eee | 


One of the worst enemies of true beauty Lt ws for you that I have made my | 
15 the woman who uses the utmost mis- beautiful Valaze Skinfood . . that take 
divetled thoughtfulness about “keeping no hours over a dressing table. . that 25, | 
herself beautiful at any cot’... who | may I say, “fool proof’... Why, a 


lives merely to plan costumes for herself would not take you two minutes tonight, | 


. and who Sill 1 so much to putit on... and, while 
what in her heart of hearts you are asleep, it 15 creating | 
she does not like to be... 2~ that beauty of skin which 
And just because there is x beams from your mirror in’ 
occasionally a woman like \\ the morning. | 


that 15 the reason that So 
many husbands sneer before 
their wives about ‘some 
WOM: ik 

But, poor child! .. she 


\/ h Wi Why not let those hours of | 
= / Ly; sleep do something wonder-| 

} / full for you besides resting | 

in ( your. . Let them be making 
| your skin fairer, finer and | 


is only to be sympathized .. . jurmer. 
She knows nothing of life . . she spends all Or, you can, instead, use it at any 
her time on herself,--and always on the \ convenient time during the day, — for | 
wrong track. the. clarity of your skin and the fine 
But youl... . you have a hundred | quality of its texture... . Texture | 
interests outside yourself . . things you | texture... the true secret of skin beauty, 
ave planning to do! . . people you are and Valaze Beautifying Skinfood ix its: 
making happy | | Creators 


A dollar, two-fifty or four-fifty according to the size of gar, and to be had at 
leading stores or dirett.—Nor should you be without my booklet, “Beauty for 
Everywoman,”’ which my secretary will be glad to send you. 
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Drawn by Loran F. 
Wilford. For Real 
Life Stories. 


Her eyes were 
brown with flecks 
of bronze in them. 


Real life Stories 


A new type of magazine has been achieved by Real Life Stories, 
it has the following appealing characteristics: 


All Stories Complete in Each Issue 

There are no serials in REAL LiFe Stories. Each story is carried through swiftly from 
its beginning to its end so that you can enjoy the narrative as the author wrote it and not 
piece-meal to serve the needs of some editor. No division into many parts with thirty days’ 
lapse between installments. No “Continued in Our Next Number” just as the suspense is 
greatest. ° 

But complete short stories that are brimming with life and adventure and romaice, 
full of drama and pathos and emotion, backed by colorful, distinctive settings that carry you 
far away into the lives of other people. 


Easy and Delightful Reading 


There are many pages of unbroken text in ReaL Lire Stores. This enables the reader 
to. enjoy the author’s artistic creative labors without the distracting interruption of too many 
iliustrations. The make-up of this magazine is unique. There is no other magazine which 
courageously gives the author a fair opportunity to entertain his reader, but which, at the 
same time, is beautifully illustrated. ; 


Illustrations That Have Beauty and Spirit 

Illustrations, many of them in color, which picturize the stories and verse in REAL LIFE 
Stories, are the work of the younger illustrators in the art world. In selecting illustrators, 
preference is given to men who are familiar with the scenes they are to depict. Such men 
as A. J. Trembath, Loran F. Wilford, Edward Ryan and Addison Burbank have given the 
pictorial presentation of this magazine a very high standing in ihe periodical world. 


Manuscripts Solicited 


Rea Lire Stories will be very glad to read stories that are picturesque in setting and 
have a dramatic, emotional quality. Ji pays on acceptance for manuscripts. 


Announcement to the ‘Readers or 


SCREENLAND 


The reader will note that this issue is dated February and that 
the distribution and delivery, the printing, packing and editorial 
work on the paper have been carried to a point where this magazine 
appears early in the month preceding its date. 

This has been brought about by collaboration between the me- 
chanical department and the editorial staff, so that, while the forms 


do not close until much later than all other magazines bearing the 


same date, the magazine will, nevertheless, appear on the stands 
earlier than most monthly publications. 

To achieve this desirable result, it has been found advisable to 
date this issue February instead of January. 

AU subscriptions will be extended one month. With the per- 
fectly co-ordinated editorial and mechanical departments we believe 
that the SCREENLAND readers will find the latest news of the 
recent releases and of the screen personalities in this magazine earlier 
than in any other. 


The March Issue of Screenland 


wili have an interesting story on New York First Nights. 

A story from Hollywood of the dramatic moment when the “Rushes” are shown and 
the director and the players first see the result of their labors. 

The reviews of the latest films by Delight Evans. Miss Evans has won for herself, 
not so much respect for fearlessness, for it is very easy for a critic to attack mercilessly, 
but a reputation among the directors of appreciating what they are trying to do and en- 
couraging them to renewed effort. 

The Gossip of the Screen World. Appears in ScREENLAND every month from many 
different writers who are actually engaged in the making of the films; gives the reader the 
intimate, inside atmosphere of the studios as well as the news of incidents and occurrences 
in the lives of the great. 


Read SCREENLAND for 
MARCH 


—— 


HELLO, 


GEORGIA e 


e 


Dame Fortune has been 
shaking her dice box 
again, and this time the 
prize has fallen to Miss 
Georgia Hale. She is the 
latest “find” of Holly- 
wood because of her 
work in “The Salvation 
Hunters” which Joseph 
Von Sternberg directed. 
Douglas Fairbanks has 
signed Miss Hale for his 
leading lady. 


ee 


and 
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‘Pauline Star 
William (0 
As they appear in «The Devil’s Cargo” 


Mary Astor 


In “Inez from Hollywood’’, and no 


? 


’ making “Enticement’ 


GYoud think 
Gon leven 
Moore would 
feel “So Big” 
as well as act 
it, for that’s 
her new 
Packard, and 
it’s her new 
house too. 


QVirginia 
Valli, Lloyd 
Hughes and 
George Faw- 
cett trying to 
take their 
minds off 
their bank ac- 


4 


counis, 


14 


George Fitzmaurice 
and John Patrick 
surrounded by the 
bevy of polo play- 
ing bathing girls 
who appear in Fitz- 
maurice’s “A Thief 
in Paradise.” 


in HOLLYWOOD 


They have so much fun when they are 
working that they are willing to do it 
for only two or three thousand a week 


Gi I lots for a 


By Myron Zobel 


Me 
ey 


Dear Reader: 
[ AST night I saw Elinor Glyn’s screenplay, “His Hour,” and I en- 


joyed it. ‘The man who sat next to me said it didn't have any 
originality of plot. Of course it didn’t have a new plot. But 
what did that mattere- It had treatment. It had atmosphere. It had 
really intelligent casting. It had imaginative direction. It had subtlety. 
It had human touches. And I'll exchange that for a new plot any day. 


Men who have spent years at research tell us that there are only 
thirty-six plots and that there never can be any more. These cover the 
only possible situations which the conditions of life as we know it can 
Greate: the rest is merely development. 


These thirty-six situations are enough for me. Personally I wish 
there were not so many. I wish there were only one or two. Then play- 
Wrights would have time to study those two till they knew them and to 
spend the rest of their time in treatment. 


Shakespeare is sometimes credited with fair success as a playwright. 
But you never heard of Shakespeare trying to create newer plots. What 
he was after was older plots. And he took them wherever he found 
them. From histories and chronicles. From fables and folk-lore. From 
other playwrights. His work began where the others finished. Because 
he didn’t rack his brain for new situations, but for new ways of treating 
old ones. 


People of today are the same as they were in Shakespeare’s day. 
Their clothes have changed a little; but their minds hardly at all. What 
do they know of plot and counterplot and the niceties of situation and 
circumstancer They meet old plots in the theatre like they do old 
friends in the street. Their freshness and their charm does not wear 
off if the friends be worthy. 


I have my favorite plots just as I have my favorite chair by the fire, 
my favorite book on the shelf, my favorite slippers beside my couch. 
Madame Glyn has hit on my favorite plot. It is the love of young 
hearts, estranged and then united. If that plot is too old for you, dear 


_ reader, you don’t belong in a movie theatre; you belong in a grave. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Q Norma Shearer 1s the girl; 
here she is 
in "Empty Hands’ 


Gyn found her a nice friendly girl 
with a new way of fixing her hair.’ 


ORMA SHEARER doesn’t know it, but she 
marks a new era in the history of motion pictures. 


She hasn’t discovered a new color process, nor 
invented a fuzzy close-up. And it isn’t because 
she has been called the prettiest ingenue on the screen either. 
She is simply the first of the new school of young women 
who, with no experience, no influence, no publicity, has 
pulled herself up from extra to star. She isn’t a star in 
billing quite, but the other day I saw “Norma Shearer” 
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in electrics on Broadway, and 
not very far off. 


so her day of triumph is 


I know some one who “knew her when.” When, soon 
after the war, she came to New York to seek her fortune— 
eager, hopeful, unbelievably young—just one of thousands 
of girls. And yet not one of them. She was different. 
The friend who knew her then told me the other day, “I’d 
like to see Norma now. I wonder if she’s changed? The 


Them i Sei So 


last time I saw her she said to me, 
‘I’ve been in this game five years now. 
And I’ve done nothing; got nowhere. I 
don’t know whether I can stick it out 
or not.’ ” 

That's why I was curious about her. 
I wanted to see what there was about 


this girl that made her go on—and keep. 


on going—until she did “get some- 
where—do something.” What peculiar 
kind of courage did she have? And 
had her years of struggle left scars 
that success had not erased? 

In fact, I felt like a sob-sister when 
I knocked at her door. At first I 
thought the editor must have got the 
appointment mixed.’ The Prince of 
Wales was supposed to have left New 


GShe sat on the bed with, her 
feet tucked under her as only 
young girls can do. And 
Delight Evans found her 
lovely. 


By Desight Evans 


GQ“Norma Shearer's skin is as 
smooth and white as a 
baby’ s—” 


York Jong ago, but you never can 
tell what his royal slyness may be 
up to. How did I know?—he might 
have slipped back in his quiet R 
frewish° way to see. some musical 


I wasn’t sure whether: I should 
curtsy or fall down—one would lead 
to the other with me: So I stood 
there and looked at the Prince’s head 
poked out of the door—hair slickec 
smoothly back, boyish grin illum- 
inating. that freshly-scrubbed face. 
Tt wasn’t until later that I noticed 
the Prince seemed to be 
skirts. 

Just a slight slim figure in tweeds; 
hair pulled back to show a nice fore- 
head and small ears. A frank. firm 
hand-clasp; a fresh, eager voice. I: 
was Norma Shearer. She sat on the 
bed with her feet tucked under her, 
as only very young girls can do. 

“Ves—it’s the hair!”’ she laughed. ‘This is a vacation for me and I though: 
I’d give the old mop a bit of rest.. I can’t bob it. There are so few gi 
left with long hair if I cut mine, my company would fire me.” 

Telephone. Would Miss Shearer care to see “The Guardsman” 
Oh, Miss Shearer had seen it? Then how about 
so good in that? Fine, splendid. 

Back to the bed. “Oh, I wish I could stay here!” she 


wearing 


GiNorma Shearer says, “If your 
luck only gets bad enough, 
it’s just bound to change.’ 


that night? 
‘Silence’ —H. B. Warner 


sun makes your hair brittle and maybe does Cees 
mind, too. I wish 
Tap—tap. ‘‘Flowers, Miss Shearer!” Lovely orchids. She held them a 


second to her glowing face, as a child might. And like a child, she showed me 
a diminutive black teddy bear named Lulu. And pointed to a portrait of 
the Prince of Wales himself, on her dressing table. There was another picture 
there, too—a larger one—of an unfamiliar young man—as good-looking 
his sterner way as H.R.H. 

“A newspaper came up here for flashlights,’ she confided. “When tha 
pictures were finished, there was the larger photograph showing up very plain. 
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The reporters asked me if they could print a story that 
it was my fiance and that I was here to buy my trousseau. 
imagine! I said of course not—it was a picture of my 
brother.” 

Incidentally, it isn’t. But, as she herself said, she has 
a brother, and it might very easily have been. 

Here I had come to interview a beautiful motion pic- 
ture star about the struggles of her soul. And I found 
a nice, friendly girl 
whose new way of 
fixing her hair made 
her look like the 
Prince of Wales. I’d 
gone on record root- 
ing for her as the 
prettiest girl in pic- 
tures and I meant to 
stick to it. I thought, 
any girl -who can 
squeeze her hair back 
and let her ears show 
and conceal her bath- 


ing-Suit-figure in 
rough tweeds, has 
earned the title. 


(Only there are so 
many of those “pret- 


tiest girls.” If the 
girls whom Mack 
Sennett alone has. de- 
clared the _ prettiest 


were laid end to end 
—but then I am sure 


we all hope they 
hever will be.) 
Norma, I kept reas- 
suring myself, lives 


up to all the enco- 
miums heaped upon 
her small head. True, 
she hasn’t the poise 


of a -Norma Tal- 
madge. Her face is 
not the marvellous 


mixture of madonna 
beauty and mockery i S ook 

that Corinne Griffths =a 
is. Nor so wistfully 


Still—it’s the prettiest, freshest, youngest thing on the 
screen. 

But as I looked at her, I couldn’t believe it was the 
same girl who had transformed “Empty Hands” from 
hokum into honest drama. I couldn’t reconcile this Norma 
with the exquisite Consuelo of “He Who Gets Slapped.” 
This couldn’t be the girl who had been slowly and labor- 
iously climbing the creaky old ladder of fame for more 
than five years—it must be her little sister. Her eyes were 
too clear and shining. Her skin as smooth and white as a 
baby’s. Her color came and went like a shy school-girl’s. 
It couldn’t be true! 

And then—she remarked quite casually that the only 
unusual things about her were that she had never won a 
beauty contest, or been in the Follies. 

I thought she had won a beauty contest. I couldn’t 
imagine what else had brought her from her home in the 


appealing as Lillian “She's the freshest, youngest 
Gish’s; nor so pi- thing on the screen.” 
quantly child-like as 
Mary © Pickford’s. 


first place. She told me. And in the telling answered al! 
my questions. It wasn’t in the usual way of an actress 
relating in business-like fashion the facts of her career. It 
was a girl telling another girl how it all happened; and as 
she sat there and talked, she pleated her handkerchief, or 
smoothed her hair, until she began to feel that TI listened 
with the interest of a sympathetic friend, not an inquisitive 
stranger. Norma Shearer came from a good Canadian fam- 

- ily—the kind of fam- 


ily which does not 
bare its heart too 
casually; whose af- 


fairs are its own and 
have been for gen- 
erations. She went 
to good schools; she 
“belonged.” She has 
the unconscious re- 
serve of the shel- 
tered, well-bred girl. 
Her father was a 
well known business 
man of Montreal. 
The war came—and 
went; and with it 
went the Shearer 
business. She said 
with a shrug and a 
smile—a rather 
twisted smile: 

“There was only 
‘one thing that I could 
have done at home— 
work in a bank. I 
didn’t like the idea of 
counting other peo- 
ple’s money when I 
might be making my 
own. So I persuaded 
mother to come to 
New York. TI had 
confidence that I 
could find something 
to do. After all, if 
you can do anything 
at all, New York is 
the place for you—I 
thought so then, and 
I still believe it, even 
though—” she paused, 
then smiled again, “it 
took me so long. 

“I haven't any divine faith. So many people believe 
that if you wait long enough things are bound to come to 
you. But I—I have found that if your luck only gets bad 
enough, it’s just bound to change. Mine got about as 
bad as it could. I was bubbling over at first. I kept going 
to the companies and the agencies with my little bunch 
of photographs under my arm. I wasn’t easily discour- 
aged. I kept at it.” She stopped again and looked away. 
Maybe she was looking at that confident, plucky little 
girl who used to be—that little girl who wouldn’t take 
“No” for an answer, no matter how brusquely or how often 
it was given. 

“I kept at it,” she said again. “And then just when 
things seemed blackest—my luck changed. I was given a 
small part. That led to others. I never did anything to 
boast about in the eastern studios, but at least I did work. 
And when my present manager (Continued on Page 93) 
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By the BEARD of the PROFIT 


GEven the 
Rudolph 


tains. 


picture has whiskers. 
Valentino and lace cur- 


Pees VALENTINO, knowing that his next film would 
show a bearded moor, decided to grow a beard. This 
is the explanation. But if Rudolph Valentino has the under- 
standing of publicity that we think he has, the beard was 
grown entirely for the dear public to marvel at—and 
marvel they did. 

There are 60,000 newspapers in the United States and 


\ 
\ 


it is probable that Rudolph Valentino’s beard was com- 
mented upon in each paper, and not only commented upon 
but given the glory of the front page. 

A little mental arithmetic shows us that if there are 
60,000 papers, and if a dollar a line be a conservative es- 
timate of the value of this space, and if each paper used 
ten lines, we find Mr. Valentino’s (Continued on Page 91) 
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PLAIN - DISTANT SHOT 


A Yailroad track stretching towerd 


camera from horizon. DISSOLVE INTO 


OF TRACK 


A large gang of men are at work leying 
yoils, carrying them from a Wagon and 
iayding them on the ties, and then driving 
the spikes with sledce hammers, Surrest 
the eystem in which this is done. Two 

men lay the rail, four others quickly 
place the spikes and four men with sledrea 
hammer them home. The men are mostly 
Iris):men -- a number of them weer their 
old uniforms of the Civil War, and guna 
are stacked beside them. Here and there 
are piles of railroad tien end railroad ' 
Yeile, behind which they may seck cover 

in cane they are attacked by Indians. 
Behind them, standing on the track, is 

the construction train. Ahead of then, 
atretching out into the distance, are 

the leid tien witnout rails 


CLOSER SEOT OF THE MEN AS THEY PLACE THE RAILS AND 
RIVE THE SPIKES. 


SCEVE 432 


They are ninginc. 


SCENE 135 CLOSE SHOT OF THE TIES 


(Place the camera clone to the eround.) 
Men's hands come in laying the rail - 
four other hands in holding spikes. 
Sledges land on spikes in rhythm, 


BACK TO 
in time 


SCENE. Sledges hitting spikes 
to the words: 


“PR II U TERRIERS, TALL. | 


BACK TO 


oledgen hitting epikes in time. 


BACK TO sledpes yitting spikes in time 


TITLE “WORRXIN' ON THE U PAY RA-A-AIL-WAY. * 


SCENE 134 FULL SHOT OF GROUP 
Driving spikes and singing. 
SCENE 136 LONG SHOT 


i The gang working in f.¢. A short distance 

eway ie a rine of ground or roll in the 
prairie, About ten Indians on their ponies 
puddenly appear over this rise and riding 
slong on the top, parallel to the track, 
fire at the workmen. The work instuntly 
etope, the men drop their tools, snatch up 
their guns, end crouching behind reile end 
ties, return the fire. Keep this up in 
®ame phot until Indians disappear behind 
rise of ground again. The men imnediately 
put down their guna and return to work. 


SCENE 136 €HOT OF INDIANS 


Riding away in the distance. 


SCENE 137 


CLOSE SHOT OF CANG LAYING TRACK AND SINGING 4S THEY WOR kK. 


SCEWE 138 LONG SHOT OF RAILS 


Sledgen driving spikes: 


"TRILL, MY PADDIES, 


BACK TO sledges driving epikes: 


TITLE "JRILL, YOU THRIMS, 


TRILL.* 


BACK TO eledges driving spikes. 


FADE OUT. 


WOTE: I would suggest that the appearance 
of the Indians be ae brief and casual as it 
ie written in this acene. Do not cut away 
to any shote of the tattle. In other words 
get over that the rhythm of the work and 

the pinging is never lost, even in epite of 
whe Indiane, 


ND IN THE Warn 
ILS, HEADQUARTERS 
ARD TO NORTH PLATTE. 


Q|Photographic reproduction of actual pages of 
continuity from nvhich the scenes in the “Iron 
Horse” shown on the next pages were made. 
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ou Write It, 


QThe man who spends his 
life searching for good 
screen storzes tells you 
what to write. 


T does seem, during the seven and more years I have 

been scenario editor of one of the greatest motion pic- 

ture companies in the world, that half of the hundreds 

or more millions of persons that go to make up the 
population of the United States and Canada have attempted 
to write a motion picture story. And every one written, 
at one time or another, has been submitted to me. 

When I tell the world that my department handles each 
day as many as one hundred scripts written in the English 
language, the great aggregate for seven or eight years can 
easily be estimated. And when we add the thousands of 
other manuscripts that come from continental Europe, 
South America and other farther away parts of the world, 
written in foreign languages, the huge task of our scenario 
department can be imagined. The statement also illustrates 
and emphasizes the interest taken by the world-at-large in 
picture writing. 

The good housewife, the bob-haired flapper, the post- 
master of Jones’ Crossing, Michigan, the callow youth in 
high school, the reformed burglar, the Reverend Mr. 
So-and-So, the chastened street-walker of any big city— 
men and women, boys and girls, from everywhere—have 
written at one time or another (or will, before they die) 
—a story intended to bring them everlasting fame and piles 
of shekels. And that is the reason for this article, and why 
the subject is of sufficient interest to spread on paper. 

The editor of Screenland has asked for this article. He 
says: “Write me an article concerning scenarios.” It is 
some task to attempt, because scenarios “cover a multitude 
of scripts.” Ye editor continues: “When a young hopeful 
sends a scenario to Fox Film Corporation and it is returned 
to him, it seems to him that his ideas are not judged by 
merit. If your article could show just what continuity is, 
with what knowledge it has to be handled, these writers 
would realize, perhaps, that the ideas they submitted were 
not worthy. In that way Screenland would be defending 
the motion picture industry and at the same time educating 
its readers and preventing them from exposing themselves 
to disappointment.” 


_has punch and snap. 


Well Buy It” 


To begin, let me explain the difference between the terms 
scenario and continuity. Nowadays an original story or an 
adaptation of a novel or play has come to be known as a 
scenario, especially if it is arranged in sequences as the direc- 
tor would shoot it. The continuity, on the other hand, is 
the technically-written script from which the director inva- 
riably works. : 

It is not at all necessary, and the author is not expected, 
to write a continuity when submitting material. Let him 
write “a scenario,” if he will—but it would be better to 
term it “the story.” So, reduced to single terms, we have 
the two elements—the story and the continuity. The author, 
whether he has arrived or is a would-be, prepares the story. 
And the continuity is left to the specially trained continuity 
writer, who is a highly paid staff writer. 

Any one may write a story or a scenario, but few can 
write continuity. Many try to write continuity; almost 
always they fail, unless they have had that experience and 
training which is so essential. 

Continuity writers—good ones—are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. If any one doubts this statement, let him telephone 
the scenario department of 
the first picture producer 
that comes to mind. Ask 
the name and address of 
a continuity writer—a reli- 
able sure-fire continuity 
writer—who is at liberty. 

I will come to continuity 
writing presently. First I 
want to tell the world and 
especially the interested 
would-be picture writers 
that the industry is in 
need of stories—strong, 
virile, dramatic stories, on 
which may be based pic- 
ture plays of five reels or 
more for its men and wom- 
en stars. But they must 
be good. 

The industry is in need 
of stories of modern life— 
the life of today — with 
modern settings and mod- 
ern characters—which tell 
a human story in tense and 
gripping action, leading 
from strong situation to 
strong situation, and cul- 
minating in a climax that 


These stories may em- 
brace a wide range of sub- 


By Hamulton Thompson 


ject and theme; they may deal with all classes of society 
and they may picture life in the open, in the crowded tene- 
ments of the poor or the gorgeous mansions of the rich— 
but they must show life as it JS in these environments, 
and not as it exists in the imagination of the dreamer. This 
is the day of the present and the future, in which the past 
plays but a small part other than to make us heirs of its 
traditions; stories founded on a by-gone day and genera- 
tion must of necessity partake somewhat of the stilted and 
artificial iife and manners of those times, and, therefore, 
have but limited power to fasten and hold attention. 

And these stories should be peopled with characters who 
live and move and have their being as do normal men and 
women in real life—for the mimic life on the screen must 
be a clear and truthful representation of actuality. The 
characters should laugh and cry, work and play, love and 
suffer, strive and struggle, endure and sacrifice, achieve and 
conquer—because these are the things real people are doing 
in every day life. 


We must have stories that are human and real. They 


must show the play of emotions in the human heart, the 


QAt work on a garden location making “A Thief in Paradise”; Doris Kenyon 
and Ronald Colman. Notice the assistant director has the looseleaf continuity, 
while George Fitzmaurice directs the love scene. 
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thoughts that animate the human brain, both ‘expressed 
in physical and mental action, and they must provide. a 
sharply defined plot—for there must be the pivot about 
which the action revolves, the hub from which emanate 
all the spokes of interest. 

Stories must give action rather than atmosphere, though 
a modicum of the latter is essential, but action must not 
be sacrificed to atmosphere, which must always play a 
subordinate part—for the screen has its limitations. What 
conveys all things on the stage, pointed by the glamour 


Scene from 
the great 


Fox — ptc- 
ture, “The 
[oor 0% n 
Horse.” 

Q| Note how 
closely this 
scene fol- 
lows the di- 


ye ct tons 
which were 
thought out 
by the con- 
tinwity 
writer, and 
which are 
yr e produced 
on page 22. 


of the spoken word and the color of the settings, and what 
sparkles in the word painting of the printed book, are 
lost and become almost lifeless when shown in the tone- 
less blacks and whites of the screen. It is for this reason 
the screen demands action and’ drama. 3 
William Fox, head of the Fox Film Corporation, who 
in my humble opinion is the greatest picture producer in 
the world, asks for suggestions and recommendations for 
big dramatic features for the Fox Film Corporation’s 
1925-26 season. Mr. Fox says: “It may be a novel or 


ee 
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a play, or just an idea. If a novel it must have an unusual 
theme; if a play it must possess unusual situations. Or, 
if but an idea, it must be original and different.” 


Please note that Mr. Fox mentions a novel or a play as 
first in importance, but he does not overlook the idea. 
I think we can safely assume that Mr. Fox considers the 
novel and the play the better picture prospect. Why? 
Because in a play we get dramatic action plus color and 
atmosphere, with the director’s script for detail, (Note— 


The director’s play script is analogous to the picture con- 
tinuity). In a book we get dramatic action plus every- 
thing else—and everything else includes eighty thousand or 
more words of descriptive detail. “Corroborative detail 
to a bald and unconvincing narrative,’ as it were, but the 
detail is there. In short, plays and novels—the success- 
ful ones, of course, I mean—are mines of material. 

Mr. Editor of ScREENLAND and you, thousands of readers, 
I think you get what I am “driving at.” You can see 
why a play or a novel, (Continued on Page 88) 


Charles de Roche brings to the Screen the virility of a soldier 


N A German prison cell just large enough for the six 
foot young Frenchman to stretch his length “cat-a- 
cornered,” a certain Lieutenant Charles de Rochefort 
gripped Fate by her Jong black hair and conquered her. 

Condemned to solitary confinement because he was “in- 
corrigible’—he just would try to escape!—the young 


Frenchman hit upon a plan by which his frightful lone- 
liness would be turned to account, by which his mind 
would be saved from insanity and his soul from supreme 
He bribed his guard to bring him secret con- 


bitterness. 


QHe is a young 
F r e nchman 
who can fight. 
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By Anne Austin 


signments of a very hard wood from which he could fash- 
ion a xylophone. Day after day, with only a large steel 
file as a tool, Charles de Rochefort, a marquis in his own 
shell-torn country, formed those bits of iron-like wood by 
a mysterious pattern of his own. 


His mates in misfortune heard queer goings-on in that 
cell. Charles would file and file and file, until the rasping 
wore his own nerves to a bleeding thread. Young Charles 
worked feverishly, after that mysterious pattern of his own. 
For twenty long months he worked, and at 
last he looked upon his labors and knew 
that the result was good—perfect. Charles 
de Rochefort had made, under superhuman 
difficulties, a perfect thing, an instrument 
whose sweet true tone gave the laugh to 
dreary prison and to cruel fate alike. 

Of all the musical instruments of which 
he was an expert player, only the xylophone 
could be made without metal, entirely by 
his own hands. And he did it. 

That instrument has been his “pal” ever 
since; he carries it with him everywhere 
he goes. I heard him play on it, and his 
playing is that of a master. To me, the 
instrument seemed perfect; it was incred- 
ible that it had been made in semi-dark- 
ness, in a narrow prison cell, by a single 
pair of human hands; yes, but driving those 
hands was the indomitable spirit of a 
Frenchman. 

Then, the dream of twenty months a 
reality before his gloating eyes, his self-ap- 
pointed work done, confinement again irked 
him unbearably. Living conditions were 
horrible beyond the dreams of the most 
cruel war lords. For food there was a 
piece of hard black bread the size of his 
hand. For light there was the filtered, reflected light from 
a small opening in the roof which was almost covered over 
by an inverted pan. For seven months Charles de Roche- 
fort never saw the sky. Of beds and bedding there was 
none—not even a wooden bunk. Even on cold nights there 
were no blankets, no coverings of any kind for his body 
except his prison clothes. 

“How did you stand it?” 
shocked, incredulous. 

“I can stand anything,” Charles de Rochefort, known to 
American screen fans as Charles de Roche, struck his broad 
hard chest with his clenched fist. He is given to gestures, 
this gigantic young man who came from France to begin 
all over again in America. Since his English is far from 


The question was inevitable, 


2 He-Man He 


; fluent, his gestures are often necessary 
to complete the meaning of his halting 
_words. 


“Nothing can get me down and keep 


me down!” Charles de Roche said 
grimly. “They could not even keep 
me in a German prison when I had 
made up my mind to get out. 


“T had studied medicine’—and I 
wondered if there was anything this 
Frenchman who 
could not be kept 
down had _ ever 
failed to study!— 
“when my par- 
ents were trying to 
divert my mind 
from the stage, to 
which I announced 
my intention of 
devoting myself at 
the age of ten. I had studied psychol- 
ogy; psychopathology. I knew the 
symptoms of mental derangement. In 
other words, I knew how a crazy man 
would act. And I was an actor by pro- 
fession. It was not easy, but I con- 
vinced nine German alienists that I was 
‘insane, violently crazy. Enough! I 
convinced those wise doctors and they 
sent me to Switzerland, which was a 
neutral country, you know.” 

De Roche came out of the war with 
a croix de guerre, numerous citations 
and as many other honors as his broad 
coat could accommodate. 


A BELIEVER IN DESTINY 


Just one word more about his par- 
ticipation in the war. He would not 
have been called upon to fight, for he has an 
injured right arm which can never be strong be- 
| cause of a fracture sustained when he saved his 
| sister from death in a runaway when he was only 
| ten years old. But he wanted to fight, and he did. 
| He wanted a xylophone, and he made it. He wanted free- 
dom and he got it. He wanted to act, and he became an 
| actor, in spite of the fact that to do so he had to renounce 
| his right to his title, an ancient and honorable one; he had 
to suffer banishment from his home, the unforgiving dis- 
| pleasure of his titled mother, and the social ostracism with 
which France rewards her actors. 
“I am not sorry, not for a single, little minute,” de 
Roche told me almost violently. “We are given life for 
a purpose. We must fulfill our destiny. It was my destiny 
to be an actor in this life, and an actor I am. I could not 
be otherwise, for all the titles in France or all the money 
in the United States treasury.” 


| Charles de Rochefort became one of the leading legiti- 
‘mate actors in France, and even during the actual infancy 
of the motion picture art he became a screen actor. Be- 


| 


\fore there was a Pickford or a Gish, before even we spoke 
(of “the Biograph girl,” there was a Charles de Rochefort 


QAs Gloria Swanson’s 
leading man in 
“Madame Sans Gene,” 
Charles de Roche will 
at last stand unchal- 
lenged upon hard-won 
heights. 


making motion pictures in France. He began twenty years 
ago, and he has had his finger in every pie that is baked 
in the oven of the motion picture industry. He has directed, 
he has written scripts, he has been a technical expert, cam- 
eraman, and, first and above all and last and forever, he 
has been a motion picture actor. 


But like other European artists of the screen Ge Roche- 
fort turned his eyes toward America, or rather, he had 
them turned westward by Jesse Laske, who, on one of his 
periodical trips to the Continent in search of talent, saw 
the handsome young giant, was convinced of his ability, 
and asked him to sign on the dotted line. 

De Roche came to America, thrilled to the last drop of 
his emotional Trench blood, at the opportunity which the 
Land of the Free offered him. And he found himself— 
Charles de Rochefort, most popular male motion picture 
star in France—press agented as the successor to Rudolph 
Valentino! It was a bitter pill, but even more bitter to 
the French immigrant was the (Continued on Page 86) 
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We AMONG ‘¢he 
EAUTIES 


OMEWHERE I collected the notion that the 
laugh-digging business so profitably followed 
by Mack Sennett and Hal E. Roach was just 
one long prank. 

I imagined that the day’s work on 
each comedy lot began with every 
one rallying ’round the boss and 
laughing lustily at one of his gags to 
start the revelry and the 
unreeling of laugh-lines by 
the wise-crackers, the gag- 
men. 

But life, alas, is nothing 
but. vain imaginings. 

Being in need of a laugh 
I decided to imbibe a 
chuckle or so as dished up 
by the heads of the leading 
canned chuckle factories. 


Q Charlie Chase and 
Hal Roach’s baby 
stars. Charlie says 
he is funny but no- 

body looks at him 

to find out. 


Q Left to right: Martha Sleeper, Katherine Grant, Jack Jungmeyer, Ena Gregory, Olive Borden, 


HA. B. K. Willis, Lotus Thompson, Marie Mosguini and Blanche Mehaffey. You can pick out 
the author by the dizzy expression. 


| Sleeper, Katherine 


they are brave. 


“baby” stars, with a 
regular luncheon invi- 
tation to a simple one 
| fork meal. The food 
| was adequate and the 
\| girls superb, so the 
|| only thing I swal- 
)| lowed during the en- 
tire meal was my 
Adam’s apple. 

This young Borden 
| person has a pair of 
big, black, 200 candle- 
power glims. A 
glance from her makes 
every male within 
| eye-shot conscious of 
his hands and feet as 
| he immediately feels 
| the urge to become 
hy Protective. Her fig- 
_ure—well, her figure 
| doesn’t lie even if it 
| does make some of 
the big movie twink- 


i) lers jealous. 
)) Marie Mosquini, a 
| 60 horse-power brun- 
cette, has that old 
come-hither in her 
eye and a slow, de- 
spoiling smile which 
) probably accounts for 
the fact that she has 
been selected to 
(Continued on 

Page 79) 


| 
| Yes, they even invited ap- 
|. praisal, did these Hal E. Roach 


By H. B. K. Walls 


As Hal Roach has always given the impression of being 
a congenial soul his lot was first selected for invasion so 
that the fans every which way from Hollywood might know 
| how the titter-teasers live, work and have their being. 
| The Roach lot is located in a suburb of Hollywood, out 
|, of the high rent district, so to speak. It has the charming 
| exterior of a girl’s school and is renowned for the beauty 
| of its indigenous feminity. 
| Its pulchritudinous bevy of eight slim young 
| things includes Olive Borden, Marie Mosquini, 
| Lotus Thompson, Martha 
Grant, 
|, Blanche Mehaffey, Ena Greg- 
ory and Beth Darlington, all 
_of whom are as beautiful as 


Q Ben Turpin doing an 
anaesthetic dance with 
Lois Boyd. Ether one ts 
good. Ben does his 
stuff over and over be- 
fore they “take” it, and 
during the entire 
Struggle Mack Sennett 
never smiles. 


is a iradition that 
bathing beauties 


become big stars, and 
this has made the girls 


the comedy lots 


looked upon with re- 
spect, instead of just 
looked upon. 
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QWhy Barbara La Marr is one 
of the best loved and most popu- 
lar of all the girls of the screen. 


GAmong the players Barbara 
La Marr is known as “Easy 
Bobbie.” 


ic. | 


Carte 


GA 


By Regina Cannon 


PEAKING of Barbara La Marr. We were going to tea 
at the Plaza, and I was going to get a “story” from 
her on her new picture, “The Second Chance.” But 
while I waited for her I was wondering what I could 

do her for. She ought to be good at least for a sable wrap 
or a diamond wrist watch. ea 


“I guess Dll take the wrap,” I cogitated as Barbara 
finally made her appearance and we started for the street. 


“What’s that?” she queried uncomprehendingly. Then, 
of course, I had to tell her the reputation she has of being 
“easy.” 

“Yes, that’s all true,” she admitted, as we started to walk 
to the Plaza, “but I’ve changed since then. You bet I have. 
Why now, I’m as hard-boiled as——.” 

Barbara stopped abruptly and began to open her purse. 


“Oh, look at that poor man,” she said, her voice tremu- 
lous with pity. ‘He’s blind.” 

And before I had time to reply she had dropped a five 
dollar bill into the extended hat of the beggar huddled in 
the shadow of a doorway. 


“Yes, you're hard-boiled, I can see that,” I laughed. 


“Well, I don’t care,” she defended, “that was different. 
Gee, I’m human. What I mean is, I’m not going to wasie 
sympathy on people who don’t need it.” 

We had reached the corner. Barbara’s eyes lit upon a 
ragged urchin kneeling on the sidewalk. Vainly he was 
trying to salvage the contents of a broken bottle. It proved 
to be shoe polish. 


As we came up to him the bootblack looked up, his big 
dark cyes wet .with tears. Barbara stopped. Again her 
hand sought her purse. 

“Remember, you’re hard-boiled,’ I reminded sotto voce. 

She looked at me apologetically. 

“Well, this is different,’ she defended, “I’m human.” 

I didn’t see the denomination of the bill she thrust into 
the boy’s hand, but the look on his face was as happy as if 
some one had handed him a grandstand ticket to the ball 
game. 

I began to get nervous. Tea at the Plaza is no free lunch, 
and we still had several blocks to go. I decided to curb 
my appetite. Arithmetic was never my long suit, but I 
could figure that at five dollars a block ; 

“Better take a taxi,” I suggested. (Continued on Page 84) 


QBarbara La Marr by moonlight. She has just 
completed “Sandra” with Bert Lytell and will 
next be seen in “Hail and Farewell,” 


Oba an ASSISTAN@ 
THINKS About 


QA the blame and none of the | 
glory” 1s his. but at that it 1s fun | 


HAD met her—the Sweet Young Thing—just a moment before. We had 
agreed not to dance—the suggestion was hers. Perhaps she had noticed © 
my dancing earlier in the evening. I can’t say as to that. 
Anyhow, conversation had fallen flat. I saw her hunting for something 
to say next. Finally it came. She exclaimed brightly: 
“And what do you do, Mr.—er——?” 
“Oh, I’m in the movies,” I said. Then, more hopefully: “isn’t that your next 
partner looking for you?” 
I never realized before the power of that magical phrase: “the movies.’ She 
clasped her hands and gazed at me with round eyes, in which I saw enthusiasm 
and awe struggling with doubt. : 


QA s si stant 
Dire ctor 
Hickok, the 
author of 
this article, 
pointing out 
to lis chief, 
Tom Terris, 
a “location” 
at Cordoba, 
Spain. Mr. 
Terris does 


not seem 
very  enthu- 
siastic, 


G Renee Ado- 
ree, Director 
Tom Terris 
and staff, 
inc luding 
the author, 
have lun- 
cheon in the 
mouth of a 
€auve im 
Cuba to es- 
cape the 
bli s't ering 
rays of the 
sun. The 
general idea 
is that if 
the Assist- 
ant Director 
had been all 
that he 
should have 
been, it 


would not 
have been so 
hot. 


ios) 
io) 


BIRECTOReL OD 


By Rodney Hickok 


Ol Rodney Htc- 
kok, Assistant 
Director. 


QPreparing to shoot a scene in “The Bandolero” 
in Spain. The horsemen were actually cavalry 
from the Spanish Army. It was the pleasant 
duty of the Assistant Director to secure food 
for them unexpectedly. 


“Not really!” she burbled. “How perfectly wonderful! 
No; never mind my partner; he can wait. But tell me 
more about it; And you—but of course you’re not the 
hero! I know—you’re the villain—you must be a perfectly 
marvelous villain! But please tell me as 

“Oh, I don’t mean I act in them,” I added rather hastily. 
“T only u 

In one instant her enthusiasm aropped thirty degrees. 
She looked at me reproachfully, as if to say, “I knew there 
was a catch in it somewhere!” But she was game. She 
went right on with her questions. 

“You don’t act? Well, what in the world do you do, 
then?” 

Most people, I’ve noticed, seem to think that a motion- 
picture just grows. They see their favorite players in thrill- 

ing situations, laughing, weep- 


QThe morning before ing, making love, fighting, talk- 
Toe the bull ring was ing. Of courseé, you can’t hear 
used for scenes. It will what they say—but it’s on the 


be seen that the assist- 


sees j Screen—and if you can’t read, 
ant wrectors have no i a 
1 fear, they know’ what some one behind you always 
I ae C 
sees they can throw. . (Continued on Page 80) 


Go 
Ow 


COUP INNERS in the 


Here they are—the most beautiful and | 


Gass June, Cole- shapely girls that ever put on a bathing 
man, Atlanta, E : 
Ga. We have suit. Mack Sennett’s worries are at an 

-d Atlant : 
Loar Vo ee ‘ end. The supply of Beauty is not run- 
didn’t know it ning out, tt 15 not even running in, but 
looked like this. x : 
After this ave perhaps they were afraid the suits 
ull pa better A : 

OA might shrink. 


GQ Miss Fannie McCleary, Hutchinson, Kan. They 
certainly do things in good shape in Hutchinson. 


OlMiss Ella Habel, Tacoma, QG.Miss Erin O'Neill, Memphis, QMiss Ruth T. Goldy, Wash- 
Wash. In order to get her to Tenn., is sitting on the piano ington, D. C. They evidently 
pose the photographer had to stool all ready to play “Wav have a Sennett in Washington. 
chase her half-way up the Down Upon the Swanee 


side of the barn. River.” 


— 


| MAING / SEAUTY 
ONGEES F 


h GM iss Margretta 
\\ ip i) ae ep By Pe re Thompson, Fort 
rd ater ake Sila Asia : Worth, Texas. She 
he sat viceht down j may be a_ bathing 

s beauty, but you 
( Gmpox 0 ) a AT AY ae AA notice she toes the 
Ms ol Ty mark, 


a Eee 


QMiss Louise Becker, Pittsburg, Pa. Sitting pretty with- 
out an effort. That's Pittsburg right back of her. 


QMiss Eileen Hill, Ottawa, QMiss Marjorie Androus, Los 


Ont., Can. Now we know Angeles, Cal. She must have 
why certain parties skip to wandered off some Hollyawood 
Canada. lot. 


GMiss Grace Kemiley, Chat- 
ham, Ont., Can. On the roof 
of the taxicab,—pardon— 
powerboat, for which she sup- 
plies 125 pounds of beauty as 
ballast. 


Oo 
on 


SYELEN LEE WortTHING 


QHelen Lee Worthing, formerly a Follies Girl, 
now comes into her own in “The Swan,” a 
Paramount picture. 


QT he story of a little girl who 
grew beautiful and made her 
loveliness serve her ambition 


By Esther Willman 


KNEW her when-she wasa small town girl in Eliza- 


bethtown, Kentucky—I knew her when she wore a- 


gingham dress, and a large plaid bow at the end of a 
braid of taffy-colored hair. 
She lived in a red and white colonial house on Main 
Street. It belonged to her grandparents. Her mother 
had died; her father had re-married, and the lady did not 
like children. So Helen lived with “grandma.” 

Her grandfather was a wealthy retired farmer. In the 
summer Helen lived on the big farm, which she loved 
more than anything. Many and many a day she rode for 
miles, sitting behind her grandfather on horseback, while 
he inspected the green tobacco leaves cut and hung on 
rafters, later to be hung in the big red barns to dry. At 
harvest time he took her in the “road wagon’ to see the 
wheat cut, stacked, and later threshed. 

She heard interesting tales during her childhood days 
of the big city called New York, but her only venture 
north and toward the Mason-Dixon line had been to visit 
Louisville, her birth place. There with her grandmother 
she shopped for the latest thing from New York for little 
girls. Once she bought a leghorn hat topped with lots of 
flowers. She was proud as could be of it, but when she 
got it home to Elizabethtown it was packed away in tissue 


paper by her grandmother, to come out only on Sunday for | 


its journey to church. 

It was her grandfather’s wish to have Helen’s portrait 
painted in that leghorn hat. “We'll call the picture ‘The 
girl in the Leghorn Hat,’”’ said little Helen. But her grand- 
father died suddenly, and the picture was not painted. 
Helen is now having her portrait done, however, by the 
famous English artist, Harrington Mann—and she wears a 
leghorn_ hat. 

Helen was a beautiful child with the most perfect skin 
and hair. People stopped in the street to admire her, and 
embarrassed her with their frank glances. She was always 
iaost modest and disliked being called pretty. Even today 
when photographs of her have gone all over the world and 
she has been hailed as a beauty by artists and even by the 
infallible Ziegfeld, she laughs heartily and tells me that it is 
a great disadvantage and handicap. For when she meets 
people for the first time she is conscious that they are ex- 
pecting something really marvelous—and she is awfully 
afraid she doesn’t come up to expectations. She’s posi- 
tively childish in her modesty! 

As a child she was always attracted by jewels and per- 
fume.- One day when she was walking with her mother, a 
lady stopped her, exclaiming, “What a beautiful child!” 
The praise meant nothing in Helen’s life, and she said, 
“Please, may I try on your ruby ring?” After she had 
admired and returned it Helen embarrassed her mother by 
saying to the lady, “My, but you smell nice!” 

I remember once that Helen wished to have her picture 


eauty from Kentucry 


ETE 


4 
o 


be _ self-support- 
ing and indepen- 
dent. 

The néxt day 
she sat in the of- 
fices of Florenz 
Ziegfeld. “No, 
she could not see 
Mr. Ziegfeld—he 
was -in Palm 
Beach,” said the 
secretary. 

Once again 
down on Forty- 
second Street she 
stopped to look 
at the pictures 
of the beautiful 
Follies’ girls dis- 
played in front 
of the theatre. 
She only had 
fifty dollars. She 
knew she had to 
do something 


taken. She was 
O ig a7 WS Oya 
twelve but was 
very fond of a 
young gentleman 
about thirteen 
years old who 
was preparing to 
go off to the 
K.M.A. (Ken- 
tucky Military 
Academy). She 
wished to give 
him her picture 
to take away 
with him. Many 
pictures were 
made but none 
pleased her. And 
then one day 
she disappeared, 
and with her her 
mother’s _ rings. 
Detectives and 
the police were 


sent for. Every one was in search of SS andidomiovauickly. (She vhad “wou a 
: f - 

ae ae eee ones beauty contest in Boston, and had been 

how nach iseen! “Her enter) a GQMiss Worthing with the . ; : i 

rapher’s. There they found her pos- master satyr of the screen, acclaimed Boston’s most beautiful girl. 

ing—with her mother’s hat, her mother’s Adolphe Menjou. — A famous New York artist had been 

squirrel neck piece, an old pair one of the judges—his name was 


known all over the world. She 
was sure that he would remember 
her, and so Helen telephoned him 
for advice. 


of worn gloves, and her mother’s 
rings decorating every finger. 

At her grandfather’s death, the 
farm and the red and white house 
on Main Street were sold. Soon 
after this her grandmother died 
and—Helen was sent to Nazareth 
Academy at Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, one of the most famous 
convents in the south. There 
she learned to play the pipe organ 


“Come right up,” he said. 

There in his studio she met 
John Murray Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson was producing a new 
play, called ‘“‘What’s In A Name.” 
She was just the girl he wanted 
for a part, he told her, just the 
and piano and to sing. (She had girl to be the shepherdess and to 
one of the sweetest of voices.) stand on top of the Music Box 
She remained there for four in the number called “A Young 
happy years, and then came to Man’s Fancy.” 
live in the big house in Boston, 
with her father and the lady who. 


was her new mother. 


Mr. Ziegfeld came-to_ see 
“What’s In A Name.” He saw 


Helen in all her glory, revolving 


Life didn’t : QAn old picture of Miss : Mees : i 
idn’t seem to go so well us Worthing. Her early yearn- on top of the Music Box. He looked 
Boston, and one day Helen took a train ings to “act? led her to at his program, remembered the name, 


dress up and have her picture 


for New York. It was her ambition to vakon 


sent a tele- (Continued on page 80) 


en 
ol 


he. 


Reviewed By Delight Evans 
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Best Pictures of the Month: 


Forbidden Paradise 


Classmates 


Best ‘Performances ¢ 


Pola Negri and Adolphe 
“Forbidden Paradise.” 


Victor McLaglen in “The Beloved Brute.” 


Menjou in 


Peter the Great in “The Silent Accuser.”’ 


Pauline Frederick in “Married Flirts.” 


‘100 EDGES a0 


66 E Who Gets Slapped” has been called the 
perfect motion picture. It has been called 
the perfect motion picture by a distant rela- 
tive of the company which made it. Aside 

from the fact that there isn’t, ‘hasn’t been and never will 

be such a thing as a perfect motion picture, I agree with 
him. 
Who wants to see a perfect motion picture, anyway? 


QJohn Gilbert and Norma 
Shearer in “He Who. Gets 
Slapped.” 


- of a picture, 


iim” sure don’t) Buralesce what the gentleman meant 
when he called “He Who Gets Rapped—I Mean Slapped” 
that. 

Remember how you hated the little girl in school who 
always got “A” in everything, from deportment to paint- 
ing? “He Who Gets Slapped” is a regular teacher’s pet 
Every one threw their hats in the air Over it. 
Critics were obliged to remove their glasses to wipe the 


Q“Norma Shearer, lovely 
nymph, as coy Rissee to John 
Gilbert—an exquisite bit’ 


GRod la Rocque and Pola Negri in “Forbidden 


moisture therefrom. And peo- Paradise. 


ple, lots of ’em, paid to stand 

in line to get in to see it. 

Probably as nearly the perfect 

motion picture as _ possible. 

There isn’t a single thing wrong with it. The scenario, 
direction and acting are equally accomplished. It runs 
_along as smoothly as Rudie’s new French motor. No 
flaws, you know. No delightful little imperfections to 
make you feel at home. “Perfect.” And I don’t like them 
that way. 

“Fle” has, technically, the last word. The director, Vic- 
tor Seastrom, has been painstaking, clever and_ sincere. 
But in his laudable anxiety to achieve perfection he be- 
comes positively obvious about it. 
His work reminded me of the 
librettos of operas. It was just 
as if a diagram of the picture 
had been handed to you 
along with your program. 
Leonid Andreyev’s story 
is very moving and 
beautiful. I saw 
the play as pro- 
duced by the Thea- 
tre Guild and its 
flavor lasted. I 
could have forgot- 
ten “He” in cellu- 
loid five minutes 
after I’d seen it in 
the projection 
room if I had not 


“Pola in this frolicsome farce is both 
gay and defiant, and the result is charming.” 


determined to see it again, in 
a theatre, with music, with 
lights, with “atmosphere.” 
They are telling you all the 
time, you know, that any opin- 
ion formed in a stuffy, sordid projection room can’t be 
counted on, because of the lack of setting, of emotional 
accompaniment. Even with incense, “He’’—well, hee-hee! 

There are what they call moments. But not the “big 
moments,” the little ones, enthralled me. The brief bit in 
the wood—with Norma Shearer, lovely nymph, as coy 
kissee to Jack Gilbert—that was exquisite. But other 
scenes were painted with a heavy paw. Especially, as far 
as I’m concerned, those involving HE, himself. 

Lon Chaney is universally ac- 
claimed one of our great actors. 
Who am I to raise my feeble 
treble against the cheers for this 

combination Booth-Sal- 

vini-Barrymore of the 

screen? Chorus of 
“Who, indeed?” | Just 
the same it seems 
to me, and I'll say 
it even if my fan 
mail drops off ten 
per cent, which 
would bring my 
average down to a 
postcard, good old 
Lon doesn’t act a 
part so much as 
he worries it. He 


QDick Barthelmess and Madge 


Evans in “Classmates.” 


“Helps 


to glorify the American Boy.” 


QStuart Holmes, Victor McLaglen and Marguerite De La Motte in “The 
Beloved Brute.” “Here is one of the newer and fewer westerns.’ 


reminds me of a mastiff with a big choice bone. “He” js 
the role of a lifetime, and I shudder to think of the 
things he did to it. He played “He” as if he expected 
never to act again, and determined to make the most 
of the opportunities “He” offered. Say, what are we talk- 
ing about, anyway? 

Seastrom, Chaney, Tully Marshall- and Marc McDer- 
mott (as the willuns of the piece—and how they do mar- 
shall and mcdermott, to be sure!) and the lion who is 
written in to provide the real roar of the picture—they 
must all have put their heads together and decided to be 
as sombre or sinister as possible on their salaries. The 
lion, by the way, bears a striking resemblance to the 
dear old fellow who used to introduce you to Goldwyn 
Pictures. The passing years have dealt kindly with him; 
his mane is as 
gorgeousas 
ever. He must 
keep it in moth- 
balls. 

Norma Shear- 
er supplies the 
feminine touch 
as delicately as 
she always does. 
She’s a vision in 
her billowy bal- 
let skirts, and is 
one of the few 
actresses I have 


40 


Q|Betty Compson and Adolphe Menjou in “The Fast Set.” 


when the neglected husband ushers in a street-walker.” 


seen who can wear them without taking on the general 
outlines of an animated balloon. 

There is a circus in “He Who Gets Slapped,” but I 
couldn’t smell the sawdust. I guess that’s my grudge 
against the picture. 


VERBOTEN HEAVEN 


Vel iganees: and a nonny-oh, as Dorothy Vernon, our old 
| girl friend, used to say. After watching a lion cut 
up didoes with the props and the plot of a Russian tragedy 
I hopped into my droshky and—er—stepped over to see 
what Pola Negri was doing with another sample of Slavia 
literature. And I don’t mind admitting I prefer Pola’s 
particular vodka to Lon’s. 

Sour by id= 
den Paradise” 
ise heme ezar= 
ina” gowned by 
Poiret. Good 
old Catherine 
the Great, the 
original heroine, 
would chuckle 
over the 1925 
version of the 
weighty state 
problems of 
“The sweet 


“The kick comes F 11 
mama of a 


# 


= ORockcliffe Fel- 
; : : lowes and Betty 
= ae fs Compson in 

= a Se be ee ee “The Garden of 
| Serine ae : ee Weeds.” “Has two 
| - 


scenes wwhich lift the 
picture out of the pro- 
gram class.” 


|. the Russias.” Brought up to date this comedy becomes of which fits is priceless; and even Mr. Menjou acts on 
'| even more adaptable to the camera’s requirements. The © salary. 


_ dressmaker performed the only alterations. Cecil de Mille, most of you, and, it is rumored, Miss 
! Pola as the great-hearted queen with Negri herself, applaud Rod la Rocque. 
a penchant for pulchritudinous officers, ; So that’s all that’s necessary, isn’t it? 


But—if it hadn’t been for Rod—this 
picture would have been heaven for 
this reviewer. As it is, the title fits. 


manners and emotions and steps right 
back to Europe. She isn’t quite the 
Pola of “Passion,” but then she'll 
never be the Pola of ‘‘Passion”’ again. 
This Pola is almost as good—or as 
| naughty, whichever you prefer. The 
| eyes, once more, have it. Anna Held 
| just couldn’t make hers behave. Pola 
can, in an emergency; but usually she 
| doesn’t even try. And nobody in the 
audience wants her to. 

I never saw a queen outside of the 
news-reels; and I won’t judge them by 
that because they’re always carrying 
umbrellas, and who can be regal with 
an umbrella? So I don’t know if 
Pola is every inch a queen or not. But 
she suits me. She plays this frolic- 
some farce in a gay and defiant mood, 
and the result is charming. 

As the lord chamberlain of her 


forgets, for the first time, Hollywood 


“SO WE'LL RALLY “ROUND THE 
FLAG, BOYS——” 


IOS BARTHELMESS isn't thinking of 
setting himself up as a rival to 
Georgie Cohan as chief supporter of 
the American flag, or anything like 
that. But he helps to glorify the 
American boy in his new picture, 
“Classmates.” 

One or the other, or both, of the 
de Mille brothers wrote it a long time 
ago—or maybe it was their father. 
Anyway the play is rich in tradition. 
In fact, it fairly drips with it. It re- 
mained for Dick to brush up its beard, 
being careful to curl it at the corners 
—evidently he saw Pola’s picture, 


mythical kingdom, he to whom her af- “ an which advocates upturned mustachios 
fairs—of state, and—er—not—are as GFlorence Vidor in “Husbands for men. Consequently, ‘“Classmates,” 
an open newspaper headline, Adolphe and Lovers.” “But I would having submitted to the Barthelmess 
Menjou is—well, write your own ad- like to see a little sense of method of rejuvenation, emerges very 

! ae ; humor running around the ; 2 
Jectives. The only one I can think house for a change.” good entertainment. 


Q|Raymond McKee, Eleanor Boardman and : 
* Well, if you’re human you'll like it, Peter the Great in “The Silent Accuser.” he can’t help that. 


There isn’t a boy who has not, in “This adorable dog made a silly story 


his heart of hearts, at one time or seem almost plausible.” 
another in his adolescent — years, 
dreamed of going to West Point. 


At the premier of “Classmates,” 
the original screen version, made by 
Biograph, was shown, too. It wasn’t 
necessary for the purposes of point- 


There’s hardly a mother who hasn’t visioned her boy emerg- _ ing out the superiority of the up-to-date model; Dick did it 
ing from the Academy with honors and the world’s squarest just for a laugh. “Classmates” have graduated. 


fun of the thing. They were real cadets, 
and their dancing partners were the girls 
who attended the actual festivities at the 
Point. They came down to Dick’s New 


shoulders. As for the girls who never hoped to hop with a All the extras you see at the “hop” were doing it for the 
cadet—there aren’t any—at least, I hope 
not. 
Ta-tum-tum. But before we go in to Q Agnes Ayres in “Worldly 
the National Anthem, which would neces- Goods.” “it provides a good 
sitate our rising, and I am chained picture.” 


to my typewriter—let me ask you 
not to forget that “Classmates” 
really means something. For the 
first time cooperation was ex- 
tended at the Academy up the 
Hudson to a screen company in 
making a fiction film. Richard 
Barthelmess, partly because he 
looks not out of place in a group 
of clean-cut young men, and 
partly because he is a famous star 
and the husband of Mary Hay 
Caldwell—whose father is a U. S. 
army captain—became a cadet 
again, just for the day. And Dick 
was right at home. He makes 
you believe that once he, too, 
wanted to be a soldier and 
switched at the last minute to the 
stage. To be sure he looks just 
a shade handsomer in his uniform 
than the real cadets in theirs; but 
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York studio heavily chaperoned 
by majors and Mrs. Majors and 
Uncle Sam only knows who else, 
and played at acting—and made 
it real. 

John Robertson’s direction al- 
ways brings out the shy strength 
in the star. As for Madge Evans, 
who in this picture jumps from 
little girl roles to short skirts, 
she is sweet and quaint. (No— 
it’s not all in the family. She 
belongs to another branch en- 
tirely.) 


SURPRISE 


EL ow do you like your west- 

erns? You may still cling 
to your good, old-fashioned ideas, 
demanding in every picture of the 
great open spaces at least one 
scene showing the hero riding 


QHelen Holcomb 
1 and George Be- 
ban in “The 
Greatest Love ot 
All” from a 
sketch by her 
brother “Wynn.” 


smack into the sunset. Or per- 
haps you prefer the one about 
the big-hearted bandit who risks 
capture*to rescue the little child 
of the heroine. It may even be 
that, in a pinch, you vote for the 
two-gun great-heart shooting up 
the dance-hall to defend the 
honor of his mother, though you 
never guessed she was his mother 
until there was a close-up of a 
locket containing a lock of baby 
hair. I mean, if you’re set in 
your ways, there’s no other kind 
of western for you. 

But if you’re broad-minded 
about the thing I recommend 
that you do not fail to see “The 
Beloved Brute.” You will doubt- 
less go in anyway, as from the 
title you would never suspect 
that here is one of the newer and 
fewer westerns. Aside from its 
alliterative billing it branches off 
the beaten road travelled by the 
others, but it manages to raise just as much dust on its way. 

J. Stuart Blackton is fast developing into one of the 
most original gentlemen of our screen. I don’t know whether 
he still clings to cap and puttees to do his directing in, but 
if he does, his pictures don’t show it. He and his daugh- 
ter, Marion Constance, between them—she’s his scenario 
writer, you know—harmonize better than is usual in most 
families. I like their style. It’s fresh and vivid. Oh, this 
is no “Clean Heart,’ you know. And it doesn’t pretend 
to be. But it’s something new in westerns. The hero 
doesn’t have to excuse himself for being a brute—he just 
is one. He loves to fight and doesn’t care who knows it. 
As played by Victor McLaglen, he is an old darling, even 
if he is a brute. 

Mr. McLaglen is not as homely as Bull Montana; but 


QC For 
Man,” 0 ¢ s 
would hunt big game in Africa. 


the benefit 


Director 


he will never win any beauty prizes, either. And yet he 
is one of the most fascinating men on the screen. Other 
men like him—and that means he’s on the high road to 
stardom if he doesn’t watch out. He’s an athlete, an actor, 
and a man—and genuine in all three roles. I saw him 
long ago as the villain in Blackton’s English production, 
“The Glorious Adventure”; and I never 


forgot him. 


You'll remember him, too. 


Another surprise is Marguerite de la Motte, the most 
intelligent dumbbell in pictures. Now,-now, just a minute, 
Marguerite—I’m not calling you names. But you must 
admit that the girls Mr. 
Blackton gives you to 
play have very few 
brains, and that in their 
feet. They’re pretty, ex- 
citing creatures, and you 
play them _ beautifully. 
You’re a baby vamp— 
or you would be if they 
were still in style. 

Mary Alden, Bill Rus- 
sell, and a bear complete 
the cast. I liked the bear 
best. Oh yes, I nearly 
forgot the little old man 
—I lost my program, so 
I don’t know his name; 
but he’s the one who be- 
friends the brute. If 
only all old men in pic- 
tures were like him! 
(And some of the young 
ones, too.) 


THE FAST SER Is 
SLOW STUFF 


AYBE some day pro- 

ducers and direc- 
tors and scenario writers 
will realize that just be- 
cause a wise-cracking 
comedy is a smash on 
the stage it doesn’t 
mean it must naturally 
be a hit in pictures—but 
I doubt it. 

There can be no ques- 
tion that William de 
Mille—did any one ever call him Bill, I wonder—and get 
away with it?—is a veritable Solomon among motion pic- 
ture directors. His Minerva—I know she wasn’t one of 
the thousand wives, but you get the idea—who writes his 
scenarios, is Miss Clara Beranger, and there are few more 
clever and charming women scribbling for the screen. But 
even this combination couldn’t make “Spring Cleaning.” 
Perhaps they used old brooms. 

Frederick Lonsdale’s comedy was one of the smart. 
sophisticated variety. Its kick came when a neglected hus- 
band ushers in a street walker at his wife’s dinner to show 
up her friends. Epigrams fairly fly. The characters can’t 
open their mouths without dropping some choice sly bit of 
wit. All that, of course, didn’t do the movies much good. 

The mistake has been made, as usual, of putting the 


b “White 
illustrates how he 


of the players in 
Gasnier 
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author’s original lines 
into the sub-titles, where 
they fall with a dull and 
sickening thud—and stay 
there. It’s impossible to 
get worked up over a 
scene which shows two 
people sitting and utter- 
ing epigrams, even if they are translated for you, caption 
by caption. The sparkle of the play simply isn’t there. 
Instead, a little child is made to lead them—again. A little 
child with curly hair, too! 

The only member of the cast who seems to be enjoying 
himself is Adolphe Menjou, our best-beloved exponent of 
the tongue-in-the-cheek technique. Elliot Dexter plays a 
smug husband, and not even Mr. Dexter could be anything 
but smug in a part like that. Zasu Pitts contributes a 
caricature rather than a characterization. Betty Compson 
suffers and suffers as the wife. Who makes Betty’s clothes 
these days, and who, in the name of Irene Castle, cut her 
hair? Betty, in her spangly sheath gown, looked so much 
like the Statue of Liberty that I expected any minute to 
see her raise her torch and proceed to enlighten the world. 


Everything?” 
it js 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, KIDDIES 


6 caee Garden of Weeds” proves that it is very nice to 
have a director in the family. 

The brilliant Betty of the latest James Cruze picture is 
as far removed from the well-cushioned Compson of “The 
Fast Set” as Mary Pickford from May Vokes. What an 
eccentric star she is! Just as I am beginning to think, with 
a sigh, that after all she plays her parts according to her 
lights, mostly Cooper-Hewitts, she comes along and wins 
me over again. It may be the clothes. 

The girl-with-a-past has a plot written around her for the 
—why count ’em? She is taken very, very seriously, too. 
But Mr. Compson, pardon me, Cruze, has surrounded her 
with some humor to take her mind off her troubles. He 
has two scenes which lift the picture out of the “program” 
class. One, in which Betty, a bride, attempts to tell her 
husband of her past. She relives her drama and throws 
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QH. B. Warner and Alma Rubens in “Ts Love 


“Tf you like Alma, dont miss 


to enjoy himself so much. 


her heart at his feet. Her 

husband, stretched out 

on the sunny beach with 

his cap over his. eyes, 

says never a word. Was 

he asleep, or wasn’t he? 

Later on the husband 

. and the man out of the 

past come to blows. They fight their way to a balcony 

and one of them goes over. Betty, waiting, sees a man 

in the doorway, who, while she watches, slowly turns. 
Which one? 

Of course these are what we have come to expect as 
“Cruze touches.” That touch, also, is apparent in the work 
of Betty Compson, including her close-ups. Ten years 
might have elapsed between the close-ups in “The Garden 
of Weeds” and “The Fast Set.” 

It is Lilyan Tashman, however, who stood out as one of 
the beautiful weeds in Rockcliffe Fellowes’ personally cul- 
tivated garden. Miss Tashman is a sub-deb in celluloid, 
but she brings a charm, a chic, which is as new as the 
gowns she wears with such grace. The difference between 
Miss Tashman’s clothes and Miss Compson’s is all the 
difference between the Follies and the Winter Garden. 


WOOF, WOOF 


A NEW star has appeared upon the horizon. And I have 
seldom seen such brilliant technique in one so strange 
to the screen. The close-ups of this new twinkler show 
amazing promise and—may I say—sex appeal? 

Peter the Great, in fact, is forging to the front by leaps 
and barks. He’s a perfectly adorable dog—there’s no other 
way to put it. While Strongheart is a heavy Peter is an 
ingenue—or juvenile, I should say, so as not to offend 
Mr. Great. He is not only an actor and a gentleman; he 
is, like Victor McLaglen, a first-class athlete. How he can 
fight! 

He made a silly story seem almost plausible. He seemed 
It might have been for his art; 
then again, it might have been anticipation of the several 
hundred bones coming to him if he did his work well. 


Whatever it is that leads him on, Peter is—great. 

Eleanor Boardman looks cunning in boy’s clothes; Ray- 
mond McKee not quite so cunning. It’s Peter’s picture; 
and I think you’ll like it, unless you are one of those mean- 
est-men-in-the-world who are always kicking our dawgs 
aroun’. 


LEWIS STONE’S HOME LIFE EXPOSED 


I SHOULD think that the husbands of the world would form 
a club—or use one—and put a stop to this merciless ex- 
pose of their purely private affairs. It’s getting so a hus- 
band has no place in his own home. Every time he starts 
to interfere with the domestic machinery he stops and 
thinks that Lewis Stone did that very same thing in a 
picture he saw the night before—and look what happened 
to him! Mr. Stone has doubtless broken up many happy 
homes—but not for the customary cause. He has simply 
seen to it that not a 

husband in America has 

any private life left. 

Which is a mighty mean 

thing for one man to do 
to another, 


This latest John Stahl cross-section of an American house- 
hold is reminiscent of its forerunners in the Stahl series, 
except that a radio is used to help break up the menage. 
When Florence Vidor wants Lew to comment favorably 
upon her new bobbed hair, Lew, glued to the ear-phone, 


remarks that he’s got Chicago. This is a touching scene— 
probably not a single bobbed-haired wife in the audience 
failed to squeeze a tear or two. 

Tor my own part I’m a little fed up with domesticity of 
the Stahl-Stone variety. ‘Husbands and Lovers” is just as 
good as the rest, but I would like to see a little sense of 
humor running around the house for a change. 


ANOTHER BRAND OF HUSBAND 


SES 0 aaa Goops” is an expose of still another speci- 
men of the species. But this one is lovable in spite 
of the fact that he’s a darn fool. He’s one of those who 
talks all the time but 
never says anything. 
Even marrying a pretty 
girl like Agnes Ayres 
didn’t make Pat O’ Malley 
realize that deeds, not 


GConrad Nagel and Pauline Frederick in “Married 


Flirts.” 


“Pauline Frederick is a treat.” 
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promises, really count in matrimony. It takes Pat several 
reels and some heartache to wake up.» But it provides a— 


good picture. If Paul Bern had not directed with his 
usual humor and seasoned it somewhat with cynicism, 
“Worldly Goods” would have become just another one of 
those. As it is, it’s one of these. 

There’s comedy sup- 
plied by Agnes’ pa and 
ma, whose married life 
was a bad example 
which Agnes failed to 
solve. Pa and ma are 
human—especially pa. 


THE GREATEST 
BUNK OF ALL 


uT it’s bunk backed 

by one of our best 
little showmen—George 
Beban. So that “The 
Greatest Love of All” 
has appeal even for 
those who know they’re 
being taken in. Un- 
questionably the fore- 
most in Italian charac- 
terization, Mr. Beban 
adds another portrait to 
his long gallery—that 
is, the same portrait in 
another frame. 

Your youngest child 
will be able to tell you 
the rest of the plot af- 
ter the first reel. If 
you haven’t a child bor- 
row your  neighbor’s. 
But you may prefer to 
see “The Greatest Love 
of All” for yourself. 
You may have seen -it 
already, as New York 
was the last of the 
towns played by George 
and his company. The 
picture is interrupted at the court-room scene to permit the 
flesh-and-blood actors to appear; then the picture is allowed 
to proceed. Judging by the applause which greeted the star 
in “hard-boiled” Manhattan, it’s a wonderful picture. 

But as has been remarked so many, many times, little 
old New York is the largest, and the smallest, town of all. 
“All the hicks you care to meet are right on Forty-second 
Street”—in old New York! 


Virtue.” 
her De Mille days.’ 


EXCITEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


We didn’t the debbies and tabbies chatter when they 
heard that Lady Mary had disappeared in an air- 
plane with a strange man on the very eve of her wedding 
to a diamond millionaire! How they did buzz. to be sure! 
And when Lady Mary returns after a time spent in the 
jungles with the self-same stranger and announces that there 
is “more purity out there in a year than there is in an hour 
over your tea tables,” why, she just upsets the whole social 
system of South Africa. Or so we are given to understand 
in “White Man.” 
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Q.Ben Lyon and Gloria Swanson in 
“She has made tremendous strides since 


aoe. | 


Alice Joyce’s heroine isn’t: named Lady Mary, but out- 
side of that, it comes to the same thing. Kenneth Harlan 
is the strange man known as white to the natives. Alice 
is requested to call him just “White Man” too; and she 
does, in all her sub-titles. 


I don’t remember if there was 
a title saying, “I am 
your man and you are 
my woman,” but there 
should have been. 

It may have been the 
title-writer’s fault, but 
I failed to get excited 
with South Africa about 
Alice and “White 
Man.” Miss Joyce 
rather resembles a mar- 
ble statue on roller- 
skates. After all, I like 
a little animation in a 
picture; and Alice is so 
repressed it hurts. 


NO, BUT ALMA IS 


Aes the ques- 
tion put to the 


motion picture public, 
“Ts Love Everything?” 
It’s one of the pictures 
which looks as if it had 
been scrambled. A 
shame because it 
wastes the talents of 


such stars as Alma 
Rubens and H. B. 
Warner. If you like 


Alma don’t miss it. 
She looks more beauti- 
ful than ever, and when 
the story or the direc- 
tor permits, she does 
some good work. Mr. 
Warner makes me wish 
some producer would 
remember him in the 
old Ince opus, “Shell 43,” and really re-introduce him to 
the screen. He’s such a gentleman—but he can forget it 
at times. 


“Wages of 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


I AM not sure if I was awake every minute while viewing 

“Married Flirts.” If I wasn’t I hope I didn’t miss any 
of Pauline Frederick’s scenes. A “society drama” such as 
this almost always makes me drowsy. Not Bob Vignola’s 
expert directing, Mae Busch’s fine acting, Huntley Gordon’s 
chin or Conrad Nagel’s saintly smile saved this for me. 
Pauline Frederick, however, is enough of a treat for any 
one picture. As a neglected wife who turns the table on 
“the other woman” she has a hard role to hoe, but she makes 
it look easy. 

A DREARY DEVIL 


“Some women say he’s a 


NE of the sub-titles reads: 
O But he makes life hell for 


saint; some say he’s a devil. 


all of them.” 

That includes me. Oh, 
Rudie, how could you! 
Coming right after the 
suave, the magnificent 
“Monsieur Beaucaire!” 
But the title of the pic- 
ture tells the story. No 
picture could live down 
being called “A Sainted 
Devil.” This one doesn’t 
even try. 

T may be wrong about 
that, though. Maybe it 
tries too hard. It kept 
me on the edge of my 
seat for the first five 
reels waiting for some- 
thing to happen. Some- 
thing did. Night fell. 
(Yes; there’s really a 
caption,  “‘Nightfall.’”’) 
After that I gave up. 

How Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolph Valentino, star 
and supervisor; Forrest 
Halsey, scenario writer, 
and various others con- 
cerned with its produc- 
tion, could permit it to 
happen I don’t know. 
You might write and ask 
them. Almost anything 
after “Beaucaire” would 
be very much in the na- 
ture of an anti-climax. 
But there must have 
been other ways of prov- 
ing it. Some of the 
scenes are truly beauti- 
ful, until the actors be- 
gin-to act. They act a 
lot but they don’t ever 
get anywhere. 

Even Valentino tries 
too hard, and succeeds in 
giving a lovely portrayal 
of an actor acting. Nita 
Naldi’s impersonation of 
a South American siren 
deserves to rank with the 
best comedy efforts of 
Louise Fazenda or Dor- 
othy Gish. Dagmar Go- 
dowsky looks subtle as 
the belle of an unnamed South American city about whom 
it is said that all men are in love with her. The beauty, 
grace and distinction of Helena D’Algy provide the real 
romance. You haven’t seen her often, but you will. She 
looks a bit like Florence Vidor, but does not make me 
wish, as does Florence, for a handy little pocket-bomb to 
see if she’s really alive. You know Miss D’Algy is. 

An excitable middle-aged woman sitting next to me rustled 
her program, dropped her hat once and her bag twice, and 
finally burst out to any one who’d listen, “For heaven’s 
sake, why don’t they do something?” 

Just a little sense of humor would have helped “A Sainted 


GQ Rudolph 


“An anti-climax after Monsieur Beaucaire.” 


Valentino 


in 


Devil” more than his 
quartet of leading women 
and all the champagne, 
pampas, and mamas in 
the picture. 


LOVE AND HATE— 


w= it’s supposed 
Y to be in Sidi-bel- 
Abbes, which, as nearly 
as I could gather, is 
somewhere in Algeria. It 
looked more like Long 
Island City. ‘“The na- 
tive quarter” seemed just 
like the good old native 
quarter that we have 
seen in a hundred films. 
At the outset “Wages of 
Virtue” offered oppor- 
tunities for color and ro- 
mance; it ended in of- 
fering all its opportuni- 
ties to the star. Where 
is there such a_back- 
ground as the Foreign 
Legion holds? You have 
the kid from Broadway; 
the gentleman from Eng- 
land; the apache from 
Paris—all apaches come 
from there, don’t they >— 
and the young American. 
But what are you going 
to do with them? Weave 
your own romances 
around them, I suppose; 
because the author and 
the director don’t do it 
for you. 

Gloria splashing in a 
fountain; Gloria fighting 
a regiment; Gloria danc- 
ing; Gloria  crying— 
now, I like Miss Swan- 
son as well as anybody, 
but I couldn’t separate 
her from her luxurious 
studio dressing room on 
wheels no matter how 
hard I tried. She wasn’t 
to me Carmelita, the 
darling of the legion. 
She was Gloria Swanson. 
I don’t blame her. After reading all the reviews written 
about her late pictures in which she is now hailed as a 
great actress, she would be justified in refusing story, 
director and supporting cast, and merely appearing in a 
series of close-ups. I agree that she has made tremendous 
strides since her de Mille days; but she has a long way 
to go before she can be called a great actress, or even 
a very good one. 

Ben Lyons has the best break among the soldiers of 
the Legion, which also include Norman Trevor and Joe 
Moore. But we never get to know these romantic fellows 
very well, which is too much to expect possibly, inasmuch 
as the heroine didn’t either. 


“A Sainted Devil.” 
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romance being reckless, more or less, the passing 
of Leap Year notwithstanding, we looked to this 
~ Scott Sydney production with no undue fore- 
bodings. It proved to be less reckless than Mr. 
Sydney probably meant it to be, but none the less ex- 
citing—and darn comical. Anything with a sucker in 
it who falls for a prospectus of an oil well must be 
comical—to the other fellow. Breathes there the man 
who never to himself has said, “This is my first, my 
biggest chance to make a million in oil?” There 
breathes not. Well, anyway, Reckless Romance is all 
about a fellow who inherits ten thousand dollars and 
sinks it in an oil well. The bottom falls out of it 
in the period bounded by the second and fifth reels, but 
in the sixth—well, ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling 
to see the old well spouting oil two hundred feet over 
the top of the derrick? That’s only part of the story. 
There are innumerable bits of by-play and side-tracked 
romance to gladden the heart of even a seven time 
Mormon widow. 
The cast is extraordinary with T.. Roy Barnes, 


ee ROMANCE—Prod. Dist. Corp.—All 
i 


Harry 


QWe think “Christine of the Hangry Heart” is 
decidedly worth seeing, particularly Florence 
Vidor and lan Keith. 
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Meyers, Wanda Hawley, Sylvia Breamer, Tully Marshall — 


and Lincoln Plumer appearing in the principal roles. 
With such a galaxy—well, figure it out for yourself. 


EAST OF BROADWAY—Ass’d. Exhibitors—They asked 


Owen Moore where the Tropic of Capricorn was and 
he very confidently answered, Jn the Bronx. 


on the cops in the screen version of Richard Connell’s 
story Where Is the Tropic of Capricorn. But Pete man- 
aged to get into a uniform for a single night—the night 
he called on his girl—and what he does to a couple of 
yeggs is a sizzling caution. 

Though incredible in spots, as most delightful hokum 
usually is, East of Broadway is one broad smile bound 
to reach out and grab the average audience right under 
the patch pocket where it wears its kerchief. The film 
has a wealth of human interest, supplied as only a fellow 
like Owen Moore in brass buttons and blue coat can 
supply it. To be sure, this production by William K. 


And so it | 
happened that Pete Mullaney (Mr. Moore) didn’t get | 


Howard can lay no Slatin to greatness on grounds of | 


subtlety or any unusual modes of expression, but the 


the play’s the thing. 
Marguerite de la Motte offers a brilliant performance as 
Judy McNulty, the feminine lead. Since The Clean 


' story is there and it has been said oft and truthfully that 


Heart we have come to look upon this lady as an actress ql 


of no common ability. Mary Carr does her motherly 
bit, as she has so often done it before, 
and George Nichols plays Officer Gaff- 


his bull dogs day in and day out on the 
sidewalks of New York. This film is 
homely ‘stuff like the odor of corned 
beef and cabbage drifting up the back 
stairs. And just as delicious. 


CHEAP KISSES—F. B. O.—Osculatorily 
speaking, 


tually cost as much as a box of alli- 
gator pears laid down on a Cunard pier 
in January? ‘You have? Well, then, 
you've never been in Hollywood and 
watched the moon rise from the back 


getting away from the business in hand 
—of telling you that in spite of the 
paradoxical title, Cheap Kisses is really 
an amusing and moving (mostly amus- 
ing) drama of life as it is lived in the 
supper strata of our very best society. 


wealthy family who takes unto himself 


a chorus girl for better or for worse— _ 


ney, a flat-footed copper, who pcunds — 


porch of the Studio Club. But all that’s | 


the title here is a paradox, for | 
whoever heard of a kiss that didn’t even- — 


SS aS 


C. Gardner Sullivan has given us here l 
the old, old story of the scion of a | 


better for the c. g. 


and worse for him. Fill 


Ql‘Cheap Kisses’ is an 


in the blanks yourself. The plot gets (Caan ple ares 
thicker and Hon and Dearie get thinner with Vera Reynolds. 
since Pater and Mom have told them never f, 

to darken their pantry door again. But 


everything comes out all right as things 
usually do in C. G. Sullivan yarns, and 
youll probably leave the theatre with a 


kindlier feeling toward the 
chorus girl than ever you had 
before. Cullen Landis and 
Lillian Rich have the principal 
roles while Vera Reynolds, 
Louise Dresser and Jean Her- 
sholé are conspicuous in the 
support. And now for just one 
more word about Cheap Kisses. 
Dont believe it for a minute. 
Imported or domestic, every 
puckered mouth has a duty ail 
its own. 


GHRISTINE OF TH: HUNGRY 
“HEART—ZJnce-First National—it has been 
said of Florence Vidor that she can look and 
more than any 


act like any other actress 


Q “Siren of Seville’ is the sort of show that has made Priscilla Dean of the cinema. 


other actress can look and act like Florence 
Vidor. In this Ince-First National 
she acts, even if she doesn’t resemble, Gloria 
Swanson. Christine is a typical Swanson 
role and it is with a humble curtsy to Miss 
Vidor when we say the latter does it com- 
plete justice. This story by Kathleen Nor- 
ris is a tale of three husbands and a wife 

leaves all three of them 


1 
re.ease, 


who 
for various and very good rea- 
sons, only to return to husband 
No. 1 when she finds him a 
pitiful victim of drugs and 
drink. The picture is slowed a 
bit here and there when the 
going gets too sticky with sen- 
timentality and sornetimes Di- 
rector George Archainbaud al- 
lows himself to get away from 
his story and into the by-ways 
of unnecessary detail. How- 
ever, it is a fairly engaging bit 
of drama which.will prove pop- 
ular enough with the feminine fans—espe- 
cially the married ones. Clive Brook, Ian 
Keith, Warner (Continued on Page 78) 
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GRamon Novarro 
as “Ben Hur’ 
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Q Celebration of Roman naval victory and return of conquerors (ay 
to Misenum. Ben Hur (Ramon Novarro). and Arrius (Frank 
Currier) on horses. 


Q Francis X. Bushman as Mes- 
sala and Ramon Novarro as 
Ben Hur. Formerly friends, 
but not bitter enemies, Mes- 
sala and Ben Hur throw a 
cold stare at each other prior 
to the chariot race, 


PRE-G)\HOWING OF CfEATURE 


QBen Hur reaches out to 
grasp the tile which he 
has accidentally caused 
to fall and strike 
Gratus. Tirzah (Kath- 
leen Key) his sister, 
looks down in amaze- 
ment. 


Den “Uy 


Q|Ferst pictures. from Rome of the scenes al- 


yeady made under the direction of Fred: Nib 


\ Be : 
Q Carmel Myers as Iras 
im “Ben Hur.” 


QBen Hur (Ramon Novarro) 
and Arrius (Frank Currier) 
| on raft. Nearby is the Roman 
galley which is making ready 
to rescue them. ian 


Cs 
— 


QCarol Dempster and Neil 
Hamilton in D. W. Griffith's 
newest production. 


Again the old mes- 
ter of all directors 
brings to the scree: 
a gem of cinema 
beauty. 


GCarol Dempster 
and Neil Hamil- 
ton, 


The film production 
of the celebrated 
play at last gives 
Betty Blythe her 
glorious opportunity 
as “Zahrat.” 


PRE-SSHOWING OF CfEATURE Cfitms 


with 
GEORGE O'BRIEN 
and 


BILLIE DOVE 


has the colorful setting 
of the south seas and 
the thrilling passions 
of primitive love 


George O’Brien 
and Billie Dove 
in “The Rough- 
neck.” 


Billie Dove and 
Harry Morey in 
“The Roughneck.” 


TP, 


EATURE 


RE. ee O nw T NG... OF 


A MEeP wf 2 ARADISE 


Maurice Blake (Ronald Colman) 
and Helen Saville (Doris Kenyon) 
x begin their honeymoon with the 
beautiful Del Monte coastline as its 
setting in “A Thief in Paradise.” 


Ronald Colman with 
Doris Kenyon in a ten- 
der love scene. 


The wild souih sea dance by Rosa 
Carmina (Aileen Pringle) at her 
studio apartment. 


mn 
nm 


PRE-SHOWING OF CfEATURE 


© Frivolous Al 


QO) Mae Busch, Eugene O’Brien and Mildred Harris in 
story of a love as big as the mountains which shelter it 


Mae Busch is 
the Lady of 
ih e Saloon, : 
and loved by 
all, mot to ex- 
cept Eugene 
O’Brien. 


basen 


% ats Mishary Se Pua 8 2 oes <p 
QThe scenery awakens the ro- 
mantic blood of the actor> he 
marries the “Daughter of the 
Barroom, and to her entrusts 
his boy. 


QIt is Mildred Harris as Chita, the 
half breed Spanish girl, who gets 
Eugene all liquored up; and as the 
roaring climax draws mearer a 
terrific explosion tears through the 
mountains. 


GThe hands rush to the rescue 

as ; ; and it ts the injured son who 
Ben Alexander brings everything out all 
right. 


Be, 


BRM 


% 


We Viola “Dana 


hie She has rings on her fingers and bells 
! on ber ankles in ‘As Man Deszres.”’ 
} 
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orma Talmadge 


“The Lady” goes a-traveling. Norma Tal- 
madge, having completed a picture, takes a 
vacation in Europe and leaves America flat. 
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i ‘Cheaper to Marry’ 


His next P 


Conrad Nagel 


Is soon to be seen 
in ‘‘The Price of Pleasure’ 


Norman Kerry 


Edwin Bower Hesser. 


by 


raph 


fey 


Thato 


Myron Zobel finds on Broadway 
some film plots, but he cannot de- 
cide which screenplayers would 


best fit the parts. 


RINCESS THEATRE, November 17, 1924—The movies could 
make something interesting out of “The Steam Rotier” if they 
could find an actress to play the leading part. Only Amelia 
is not the kind of part that fits into any of the usual movie 

pigeon holes. Listen to the plot of it and see if you don’t agree with 
me. Lawrence Eyre wrote it. 

Reel One—Amelia is the high-handed ruler of the household. They 
all call her the steam roller because she rides over ail obstacles till 
she reaches what she wants. Her sister Dorcas has, many years before, 
been in love with William Trimble (Conway Tearle would fit fine 
into this) but Amelia forged a letter which William sent to the father 


G|Jackie Hurlbert in “Hassard Short’s 
Ritz Revue.” She supplies the Ritz 
flavor. 


proposing for Dorcas’ hand and substi- 
tuted herself instead. Then, when 
Trimble fled to China to avoid the mixup 
Amelia let the whole village believe that 
she herself was the deserted fiancee. 

Reel Two—Amelia then wheedled her 
father into leaving her in charge of all 
the property and appointing her co-guard- 
ian of Roger Trimble—William’s nephew. 
Roger is in love with Kate Thorn, 
Amelia’s secretary; but Amelia has other 
plans. (Wouldn’t she just!) 

Reel Three—Mrs. Worthington, a 
neighbor of Amelia’s, is promoting one 
Dr. Fun Gow, a missionary from China. 
He requires $25,000 to build his mission. 
Amelia blackmails the village banker po- 
litely and gets him to subscribe that sum. 

Reel Fowr—Suddenly William returns | 
fom China. Dr. Fun Gow recognizes 
him, Amelia appropriates him, and Sis- 
‘ter Dorcas warns him to fly back to 
China because “Amelia has made up her 
mind to marry him.” 

Reel Five and Six—Showing, of course, 
the triumph of masculine methods (with | 
the aid of a riding whip) against femi- 
nine unscrupulousness after Amelia has 
locked William and Dorcas out of the 
house for a whole night long and had 
Roger and Kate arrested for trying to 
ok elope. Amelia is forced to go to China 
Photograph by Nicholas Haz. herself to take charge of the mission, 


QIlse Marvenga, the Viennese beauty, engaged to play the lead and William and Dorcas and Roger and 
in the musical play, “Love Time.” Kate marry. And if that isn’t enough 
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action for a six reel movie I'll write one 
myself. Only who have we got to play 
Amelia? Now I ask you! 


“GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE” 


MPIRE THEATRE—November 10, 

1924—-Here’s a2 movie made to or- 
der. Constructed by Ernest Vajda (au- 
thor of three current Broadway plays) 
it has all the elements. Here they are: 

Reel One—Denise Sorbier (created ex- 
pressly so that Bebe Daniels might play 
the part) is married to a divorce lawyer 
(Jack Holt, you'll do) who knows how to 
divorce other men’s wives, but doesn’t 
know how to keep his own. Neglect 
drives her to leave him and in a great 
rage she hurls an ink well at his head. 

Reel Two—Denise’s best girl friend 
has ensnared Sorbier, who is now di- 
vorced from Denise. It is the eve of 
their impending marriage when Denise 
returns—from the air, as it were. (Can't 
you just see Bebe in that aviation cos- 
tume?) She has flown—from her sec- 
ond husband—with her third husband-to- 
be. (He is an aviator.) 

Reel Three—Sorbier, of course, Is in 
love with his first wife. (Aren’t they 
always—in the play?) She tells him her 
first husband was no worse than her sec- 
ond. She wants another divorce and this 
time she wants her first husband to get 
it for her. Sorbier becomes so interested 
in listening to her testimony that he for- 
gets his waiting flancee and she leaves 
him. But not before hurling another ink 
well at him. This one is full of red ink 
and the twin spots of black and red on 
the study wall will be very effective 1f 
the scene is shot in color photography or 
retouched by hand. 

Reel Four—The story Denise tells is 
a corker. What a flashback it will make! 
She says she met her second husband on 
the train to Rome. He insulted her by 
Lis undesired attentions and then made 
a bet (which Denise overheard) that he 
would “get” that little French girl. In 
spite she married him and on their bridal 
night she locked her door. That door 
has been locked ever since, she tells her 
first husband-lawyer. 

Reel Five—Here, naturally, the hus- 
band overcomes the lawyer and he takes 
his first wife in his arms. She tells him 
that it was all a ruse, she has mof remar- 
ried. So they do. And what could be 
sweeter. 


“DANCING MOTHERS” 


AXINE ELEIOTT’S THEATRE, 

November 3, 1924—The authors 
who wrote that title had the movies in 
mind. Edgar Selwyn and Edmund 
Goulding know their stuff. Get this: 


GRosalind Fuller, ap- 
pearing in “The Far- 
mers Wite,”’ the com- 
edy starring Nir. and 


Mrs. Coburn. 


Reel One—Ethel Westcourt is a fine 
old-fashioned wife and mother. (Now 
don’t laugh when I say that Corinne Grif- 
fith can play this part. Just you wait 
and see.) Her husband, as the saying 
goes, is playing off the bases. And her 
daughter (Kittens is her nickname) never 
had any bases but if she had had she 
would have played off of them just the 
same. Of course Pauline Garon will play 
that part. It doesn’t matter who does 
the husband. 

Reel Two—Mrs. Zola Nassarene is a 
lady with a shady reputation and when 
Mrs. Wesicourt discovers that her hus- 
band and daughter are indifferent to her 
steadfast virtue she decides to abandon 
some of it. That very night she and 
Mrs. Nassarene go to “that wicked roof 
club.” Won’t you be surprised when I 
tell you that Mr. Westcourt and his lady 
friend are there? Moreover Kittens and 
her gentleman friend are there also. 
(You’d think there was only one roof 
club in New York.) 

Reel Three—Luckily Mr. Westcourt 
finds his daughter and escorts her home 
just before his wife comes in. Gerald 
Naughton is the name of the man whom 
Kittens is carrying on with. (This is a 
good fat part, as you will see, and be- 
(Continued on Page 94) 


GJanet Stone doing a Louis Ouinze “jazz” in 
“Madame Pompadour” at the Beck Theaire, in 
avhich Wilda Bennett has scored. 


NEAND 


By H. B. K. Wa/dzs 


oO My READING PUBLIC: 


Dear Madam—A bitter battle for 
supremacy in the motion picture 
world is shaping up. Famous Players- 

Lasky seems cast for the role of Caesar, and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for that of Brutus. 


The outcome of it all, though the final 
reckoning may not come for years, will be 
that Famous Players-Lasky will swallow 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer or M-G-M will engulf 
F-P-L. It will really make little difference 
to the man in the seat who wins. 

And Joe Schenck—Joseph M. Schenck— 
hitherto best known as Norma Talmadge’s 
husband, is perfecting his roar! 

Hardly more than twenty years ago he was 
rubbing windows for three bucks a week, slav- 
ing his way through New York University. 

Today when he rubs his hands movie mag- 
nates tremble. 


Schenck was the power behind when the 
first threat to Famous Players-Lasky supre- 
macy, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer $75,000,000 
merger, was consummated last summer. 


GQ Left to right: Constance Talmadge, Marcus Loew, Norma 
Talmadge and Joseph M. Schenck. They were down to the 
train seeing Marcus home after his inspection trip here. 
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Q Muriel Hancock, Pendleton belle, Julius Bernheim, Universal’s 
general manager and Marion Nixon, Hoot Gibson's leading woman, 
had a great time at the Round-Up watching the cowpunchers throw 
the bull and pass the buck on bronchoes. Pipe the shirt on Julius. 


9 


And then the other day when the second 
wallop at F-P-L was announced, the $70,- 
000,000 merger, (though the money and 
property involved is thrice that) affecting 
Norma and Constance Talmadge, Mary Pick- 
ford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, et 
1., Schenck did the announcing. 


It was also intimated that D. W. Griffith 
might come in on the deal, and it is known 
that Harold Lloyd and Rudolph Valentino, 
though they have signed with Paramount for 
one picture, are considering participation in 
what I believe should be called the Schenck- 
United Artists’ merger. This trio is the “et 
ali? 


Griffith has agreed to direct for Paramount, 
which is just another way of saying F-P-L, 


GQAfter Joseph Schenck 
decid’d to join United 
Artisis with Norma and 
Constance Talmadge, all 
hands lunched and 

| posed. Those in the 

| merger, left to right 
are: Lower row, Hiram 

Abrams, president of 

United Artists; Dents 

O’Brien, attorney for 

Doug and Mary; Mary 

Pickford and her 

mother, Mrs. Charlotte 

Pickford; upper row: 

Charles Chaplin, Ar- 

| thur Kelly, Chaplin's 

legal representative ; 

Douglas Fairbanks and 

Joseph Schenck. 


| declaring his alliance with 
Mary, Charlie and Doug was 
| just a “publicity favor.” 

| Can you understand all this? 
| I can’t, and neither can Fa- 
| mous Players-Lasky. 


They'll just have to change 
| the name of this “Mare Nos- 
| trum” picture. Somebody is 
sure to take it for a horse medi- 
| cine, 


Mae Murray caused the big gasp of the month at the party given 
to broadcast the selection of him who was to play Danilo to her Sonia 
in Erich von Stroheim’s ‘Merry Widow.” 

The soiree was staged at the Club Petrouschka, the old Hollywood 
playground. 

The night of the party came and the decision whether Jack Gilbert 
or Norman Kerry was to be Danilo was still up in the air. 

Mae hadn’t said. 

Therefore: 

Harry Rapf, M-G-M power, wouldw’t say. 

Irving Thalberg, M-G-M power, wouldn’t sav. 

Erich wouldwt say. 

Marcus Loew wouldn't say. 


And ail the other M-G-M big bugs Ad party was given to 
: : lat announce the choice of 
| couldn’t say because they were holding Mr. Gilbert; here they 


their collective breaths. are: Mae Murray the 
Merry Widow, herself, 
and even Von Stroheim 
the director. 


Se 


QJohn Gilbert, who 
will play “Danilo” 
14 in “The Merry 
ee Widow.” 


OV 
n 


Q Betty Compson in the role of a French 
dancer in “New Lives for Old.” 


Q Here’s Elinor Glyn getting ready to tickle 
your fancy with another pulse-bounder— 
“Man and Maid,’—awhich she is now writing. 


He glowered at Mae. 

She didn’t even see him. 

So he sulked all evening at a little side table, threatening in- 
stant departure, vengeance and all sorts of dire things with 
every breath. 

Viands disappeared in famous maws of the movies, and the 
post-prandial felicitations began to be waited about. Some- 
what in this motif: 

“Praise Rapf from whom all blessings flow 
Praise Irving Thalberg here below 

Praise M-G-M and Lou Mayer so 

And don’t forget our Marcus Loew.” 

Soon everything was said except the announcement which 
was the raison d’etre of the party. 

“Who is to be Prince Danilo?” 

The writing people full of questions, and other things, began 
to become inquisitive. 

Erich finally struggled to his feet and announced that John 
Gilbert was. to be Danilo. 

The tension broken, every one felicitated every one else fev- 
erishly for a space until John Gilbert stood up on his hind legs. 

All of his remarks save his conclusion have been forgotten. 
That will live forever. 

He said: 

“It has been definitely decided that Mae Murray will play 
Sonia.” 


OQ Mary Philbin—and the headless gentleman is 
Lon Chaney—in “Phantom of Opera.” Lon 
Chaney’s make-up is being closely guarded. 
It is supposed to be the most masterly of all 
his make-up triumphs. 


The board was spread by the palpitant press men ar- 
ranging the affair. The guests filed in, agog at the pros- 
pect of learning who was to get the coveted role. 

They paid homage to Queen Mae and found their places. 
All but Erich von Stroheim. 

He scanned the place cards at the table of honor in vain. . 
He was not to sit in a seat of the mighty but at a little 
table to one side. Seat aetna a avert at 
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GLilliian Gish 


as “Romola.” 


Hour.” Think what she could have done with 
“Thirty Minutes,” much less “In a Second!” 

Mme. Glyn is now quilling her way 
through her next script which is titled thus 
far “Man and Maid.” (1 wonder what 
will be about!) She certainly is a versatile 
writer. 


Though her cheek has the sheen of the crocus 
And her trim, twinkling calves are the rage, 
When a star just insists on soft focus 
You can bet she is feeling her age. 


Two more stars have ventured out of the 
beaten path and become different. Most of 
this marrying and giving in marriage occurs 


| Q Five of the screen’s big league feminine scenario writers 
1) were assembled under one roof when Eve Unsell staged 
{| a Hallowe'en party at her Hollywood home. 


| The Writers’ Revue, the annual cleverness cocktail of Hollywood, has come 
and gone again, and this year it was bigger and better than ever with Alfred 
A. Cohen once more in charge. 

Virginia Pearson and Harry Langdon in a ten-minute burlesque on all of 
Elinor Glyn’s timely successes, “Three Weeks,” “Six Days,” “His Hour” ran 
away with the show. us ie 
All of moviedom laughed as though their little hearts would break at these 
lines : 

‘“Fias my leopard’s skin come back 
from the cleaners?” (Vamp speaking to 
her butler while making preparations for 
the reception of her Paul.) 

Loud Laugh Number Two occurred 
when Langdon as Paul was embracing 
the vamp, and his wife walked in: 
| “T just know you think something’s 
wrong,” he chortled before going on with 

his work. 
| Ben Turpin, Betty Blythe, Sophie Bar- 
j nard and Natalie Kingston in a take-off 
on “The Thief of Bagdad” (quite a lot 
of take-off as far as Natalie was con- 
cerned), also rang the bell. 

Every one in pictures who is anybody 
and a lot of cash customers who. aren’t 
were there. It would take a regular Hol- 
i lywooden “Who’s Who and What of It” 
to recount the names. 

Every other woman in the audience, 
however, was wearing at least one Spanish 
i shawl. 
Great show. Too bad it couldn’t be 
| put on the road for the benefit of fan- 
dom. 


’ Glyn and Bare It 


QThe alluring Aileen Pringle, 
as she appears in a scene 1 
“The Wife of the Centaur.” 
Evidently her husband Cen- 
taur in bathing. 

Right here it seems appropriate to 
hote that the -great and only Elinor 
Glyn has abandoned the time element in 
constructing those moving, low-blood- 
pressure remedies of hers. She _ has 
changed her attack after successes with 
“Three Weeks,” “Six Days” and “His 


Q Aileen again in the 
same production wtth 
a Centaur two spent on 
clothes. 


Colleen Moore 
in her ear- 
mitffs. And 
as (Selaga 
Peake in “So 
Big.” 


right in the profession but Sylvia Breamer and Monte Blue 
have done otherwise. 

On a Saturday a couple of months ago Sylvia slipped away 
to Riverside from Hollywood to wed Dr. Harry W. Martin. 

On the same day up in Seattle Monte Blue wedded Tove 
Janson, daughter of Dr. Eiliv Janson, and not in pictures, 
though very lovely. 

Blue’s first wife, Irma Gladys, a nurse, was wooed and 
won in Chicago by Monte Blue thirteen years ago. She 
was granted a divorce in Los Angeles about a year ago. 

Dr. Martin, a well-known physician, practiced in Chicago 
before locating here.» Miss Breamer came from Australia. 
Her father, Sir James de Courcey Breamer, was, before his 
death, a commander in the British Royal Navy. 

Mrs. Martin intends to devote herself solely to being 
Mrs. Martin. Although she has been under contract with 
First National for a long time she made an ante-honeymoon 
statement that she was “through with pictures.” 


Leon Errol as The Duke of Checkergovinia 

and Dan Mason as Pops Shendorff in “Sally.” 
Those collapsible ankles of the Duke’s are un- 
certain. 


With all of this recent filming of sea-stuff in and about 
and out of Los Angeles Harbor I have often wondered what 
the reactions of the “gobs” of the Pacific fleet really were. 
And now I have found out. A copy of the U.S. S. Cali- 
fornia Cub, published aboard the dreadnaught, has this to 
say anent cinematic sailors: 

“Nowadays when you go up on deck and see vandyked 
visage you are not sure whether it is Admiral Ostermoor 
or bonafide battler.” 


“Tf you see mess attendant choking strange staff officer 
look around for camera before clog anything—he may be 
getting sixteen dollars a day for it.” 


The cntive squad of polo playing beauties assemble for 


the George Fitzmaurice production, “A Thief in Paradise.” 


Ben Turpin and 
his mail order 
bride in a new 
Sennett comedy 
called “The Reel 
Virginian.” Male 
is correct — the 
briae is Freddric 
Ko Vert, female 
impersonator. 


Sylvia  Breamer 
—has wed a 
ROACH ENON TACTILE: 
smears she’s 
through with 
pictures forever. 


“Last week O. O. D. (officer of 
the deck) reported to sick bay after 
movie chief petty officer and sailor 
came aboard in pink hats (which photograph white).” 


“Congress will have to assign one ship to detached duty 
in Hollywood as present system of Mack Sennett flag-officers 
is undermining morale.” 


The tug of baby fingers at her heart may tear Leatrice 
Joy from her film career even as matrimony has taken 
Sylvia Breamer from the silver screen. 

The beautiful Lasky star now declares she has only time 
for her baby girl, Leatrice, born three months ago, shortly 
after the end of the Jack Gilbert-Leatrice Joy romance 
became known. 

“Since Leatrice came I find I think only of her and of 
her happiness,’ the newest movie mother declares. 

“T couldn’t think of leaving her to go away on those long 
location trips. In fact I hate to leave her for a minute. 
In comparison to this little child my film career seems of 
little moment.” 

Mrs. Gilbert was loath to speak of the shipwreck of her 
marital bark and, seeing her there in her pretty Hollywood 
home, holding her babe—and a beautiful madonna and child 
picture they made—only a soulless wretch could voice a 
query. 

And I still have a soul. 


Loro Bara and 
Charlie O'Malley, 
little sister and 
big brother, re 
spectively, a} 


Theda Bara and 
Pat O'Malley 
are the latest as 
pirants for Holly 
wood honors. 
Both Loro and 
Charlie have im- 
portant roles in 
Norma Tal- 
madgqe’s lates 
picture, Sane 
Lady.” 


The beautiful Katherine MacDonald, who terminated her 
screen career when she married a Pittsburgh millionaire 
named Johnson almost two years ago, has an equally beauti- 
ful daughter who is now two months old. 


The Wampas, the organization of screen publicity men, 
is about to be stung, playfully yet pleasantly by the Wasps 
—Women’s Association of Screen Publicists—which has 
just been formed. When the Wampas organized feminine 
press agentry was excluded from membership, so the gi 
up and formed an association of their own. 

The Wampas are nationally known for their annual selec- 
tion of the thirteen “baby stars.” The Wasps will prob- 
ably select thirteen “baby bimboes” or leading men each 
year. 

Carolyn L. Wagner, scrivener for Mrs. Wallace Reid, is 
president of the Wasps; Mabel Lunde (Regal Pictures 
vice-president; Agnes O’Malley (Mack Sennett), secretary, 
and Len Beall (Hal Roach), treasurer. 

The Wasps meet the second Tuesday of each month at 
the Writers’ Club. (Continued on page 76) 
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QParis has declared in favor of leather for 
country wear. This smart suit worn by Phyllis 
Haver with its coat of leather is collared and 
cuffed with leopard skin, and the hat is banded 
with the same smart fur. 


Q“If one would be really smart, one must be 
simply dressed,’ says Miss Haver. This dress 
of red and white printed chiffon manages to be 
unusual in spite of its simplicity of line. A black 
velvet ribbon tie is its only ornamentation 


mise foe LASHION 


Se. 


These photographs of 
MISS HAVER 


were taken expressly for 
SCREENLAND 


oe EGS 


Gowns, Hat and Coat worn by 
Mass Haver furnished by 
Franklin Simon 
& Co. 


oO the movies is given the determin- 

ing influence of our morals and 
of our manners. Our knowledge of 
the literary classics also is lately being 
gathered almost entirely from the 
silver sheet. 

Not the least interesting is the influ- 
ence that the screen exerts on the fash- 
ions of the day. It is the screen stars 
who distribute the information of the 
latest in fashions. Among these none 
is more influential, nor better qualified, 
than delightful Phyllis Haver. 


Q Another gown worn by Miss Haver of flesh colored silk 
crepe is absolutely devoid of trimming if one excepts 
the band of blond clipped ostrich that borders the front 
panel that flares in the accepted manner. 
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GQGeorge O’Brien and 
Anne Cornwall in 
“The Roughneck.”’ 


By Marion of Hottywoop 


They Say— 
T may be press agent stuff, but the latest is that Jack 
Dempsey and Estelle Taylor are to be co-starred. No- 
body seems to know where, when or why, but the news 
has been spread around Hollywood. Some one saw 
them together one night in a New York cafe, and because 
they pulled out of the cafe before Ann Pennington made 
her evening appearance, folks think the engagement is all 
on again. Love never did run smooth, you know! 


They Say— 

Remember Ella Hall—perhaps you've always called her 
“Little Ella Hall’? She reminds you of a little girl who 
needs some one to take care of her. Imagine, then, seeing 
a picture of her on the front page of the newspapers, with 
her three children, ranging from four years to fifteen months, 
with a big headline over it reading “Mrs. Emory Johnson 
Gets $300 a week alimony.” Quite a shock. Everything 
going so smoothly, and then this comes along. Nobody 
seems to know what the trouble was. 

More sisters and brothers are invading filmland. An 


announcement comes that Godfrey Tearle, brother of the 
illustrious Conway, has accepted his first American scree 
part in Paramount’s “Salome of the Tenements.” «© 

And working in Norma Talmadge’s latest production are 
two more—Charles O’Malley and Lora. Bara- -Also, . if 
you've seen Gloria «Swanson’s latest, “Wages of Virtue,” 
perhaps you’ve noticed the Moore baby—Joe. He’s the 
“New York East Sider” in the picture. Owen and Tom 
are his big brothers, 


They Say— | 

Among other things, that Doug Fairbanks, Jr., en-- 
joyed himself: immensely on the “Peter Pan” set at the 
Paramount lot. It gave us a little warm feeling around the - 
heart, too, because Doug is a peach of a young fellow, and 
there’s no sweeter girl in Hollywood than Betty Bronson. 
It’s great to be seventeen! 


They Say— 


‘Rex Ingram and Alice Terry are spending lots of time 
away from each other lately. Alice is booked to make two 


of the soldiers tuospitais, Gisuributed cigarettes and chocviares to each 
soldier, and then wrote her signature, right underneath those of the 
Queen of Belgium and the Queen of Itaty, in the famous gold book. 
Immediately the commandant exclaimed, “Now we have a third queen 
on our book—the queen of the screen.” 


They Say 

We hear that Milton Sills and Alan Hale are actually to direct, and 
that Bert Lytell announces his intention of taking up the megaphone. 

Who are the directors of tomorrow? We might ask who are the 
LOGICAL directors of tomorrow? Are they the assistant directors of 
today or the actors, of today? 

Check them over, and you'll find a surprising fact that most of the 


| QJane Constance Loew combines the two 
| greatest film families. Her grandfathers are 

Adolph Zukor of Famous. Players on one hand 
| and Marcus Loew of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
| Mayer on the other. 


|; pictures in Hollywood, and Rex has left for Spain 
| to make his “Mare Nostrum.” 


They Say— 

| After finishing his present picture, Harold Lloy’ . 
| is going to pack wife, baby, bag and baggage and 

}| take a trip abroad on a nice vacation, which he 

deserves. There's another great idea in it, too! 

|| It’s going to be their belated honeymoon, and will 

| give the baby a chance to tell her acquaintances, 

with no scandal attached, that she went with her 

mother and father on their honeymoon. Not so bad! 


{| Gloria Swanson is making the well-known hit in Pas : 
_ Paris. A story is being told of how she visited one Q Pola Negri with her di- 

rector, Raoul Walsh, 
going on location ta 
make “East of Suez.” 
This is the first time 
Pola ever went a-field. 


directors of today were the actors of 
yesterday, and that the directors who 
were assistants are few and far be- 
tween. Of the assistant directors 
who are now directors, we call to 
mind Victor Fleming, Millarde Webb, 
William K. Howard, Cullen Tate, 
Frank Urson, Sam Wood, Eddie 
Sutherland. Some who are now di- 
recting have been writers — Paul 
Bern, Rupert Hughes, Frank Tuttle, 
Rob Wagner, William de Mille, Rex 
Ingram, Reginald Barker. But the 
big bunch—the overwhelming num- 
ber—have been actors—Von Stro- 
heim, Ingram, Alan Crosland, Cecil 
B. de Mille, Joseph Henebery, 
James Cruze, Brenon, Lubitsch, 
Melford, Marshall Neilan, Hobart 
Henley, D. W. Griffith—and so on 
almost without end. It looks as if 
the actors of today will be the direc- 


Q Wallace Beery picking on little Raymond Hatton, They are on the schooner 
where Paramount is taking scenes for “The Devil’s Cargo.” Burly Wallace 
seems to think he is the Thief of Bagdad. tors of tomorrew! 


Q Bill Russell and Tom 


Moore—“down on the farm’ 


making Warner Brothers classic, “Thin Ice.” 


Another tale of woe—poor little Creighton Hale. Creigh- 
ton never seemed to us like a big brute of a man who would 
hurt or abuse a poor little wife, but Mrs. Hale served 
divorce papers on the grounds that she was insufficiently 
cared for, etc., etc., etc. Whereupon Creighton filed a 
cross-complaint telling his woes! We're not exactly inter- 
ested in how it’s going to come out, but we do say this—there 
are a couple of little Hales who are two of the best speci- 
mens of American childhood you’d ever want to see. They're 
a chip off the old block when it comes to looks, and if Hale 
is the only one who really ever took care of them—as he 
says in his complaint—he has certainly done a good job 
and ought to get the kids. 


G Marion Davies, Mrs. Don Lee and Anna O. Nilsson visit Alina Rubens on 


They say, if you want to be right in the swim and up to 
the mark in parties, here’s an idea—give a “Ben Hur” party. 
That's the very latest, according to Sid Grauman. Quite 
an affair he made of it, too. It was given to Marcus Loew 
.t the Biltmore Hotel in Hollywood, and some cast was 
at the table! It was the most unique thing of the season. 
Each guest wore a regular Roman style costume. the waiters 
were dressed a la Roman, the decorations were all from the 
days of Mr. Hur, and chariots drawn by many horses were 
the chief design of the “eats.” The entire service was gold 
(Sid says eleven different pieces were stolen and he’s still 
looking for them. He should pick his crowd more carefully. ) 
One cake weighed seventy-nine pounds. and had a chariot 


the set during the shooting of “Gerald Cranston’s Lady.” 


~ 
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with horses and driver on the top (I’d swear it was Ramon 
driving). Sid, by the way, sent the cake to the Orphan’s 
Asylum the next day, which wasn’t so bad for the kids 
and makes us think that Sid’s heart is in the right place. 
Buster Keaton and Leon Errol did an acrobatic act which 
was the hit of the evening. ind Buster didn’t crack a smile, 
either. Among “those present” were Marcus Loew, Norma 
Talmadge, Joseph Schenck, Natalie Talmadge, Buster Kea- 
ton, Charlie Chaplin, Marion Davies, Cecil de Mille, Jeanie 
Macpherson, Leon Errol, Mildred Zukor Loew, Pauline 


Betty Blythe is back at the Fox studio for the first vime 
since the filming of “The Queen of Sheba.” She’s been in 
iurope making pictures for two years and has just re- 
turned to the Fox lot to make “The Folly of Vanity.” 


They Say— 

La Belle Negri and Rod LaRoque continue to have their 
ups and downs. It most likely relieves the monotony 
of the otherwise dull day! They both must miss Lubitsch, 
who just directed them in “Forbidden Paradise.” Lubitsch 


~- G@Tom Mix making “Dick Turpin” paying Buck Jones one dollar when Buck had borrowed a 


costume and mingled with the crowd in a Dick Turpin set. 


Buck was working just around 


the corner in “The Arizona Romeo” at the William Fox West Coast Studios. 


Starke, Marshall Neilan and Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd . 
(the baby wasn’t invited and she mentioned how hurt 
she felt). 


Cecil de Mille thinks he has another find in Lillian Rich, 
who plays one of the principal parts in his latest production, 
“The Golden Bed.” In fact, he goes as far as saying that 
she’s the biggest find since Gloria Swanson. With her 
blond wig, he assures us~that she is the most alluring, 
charming, winsome miss he’s seen in many a day. If vou 
lived in Hollywood, you’d know that those words from 
“C. B.” are like an all-week shower of gold! 


ci the magnificent smile and foreign accent! “Rod was 
“Rot,” but it’s impossible to put on paper the drawly ac- 
cent of -Pola’s name.* “Like so, Rot. Yes? No?” and 
instead of the usual “camera,” the quick “Awrighd! Gaw! 
Shood!” 


Marian Nixon has made good. The six months’ optional 
clause of her contract with Fox is up and the organization 
has signed her for a long period of time. Upon her small 
shoulders falls the coveted role of “the masked rider” in 
Tom Mix’s new starring picture, “Riders of the Purple 
Sage.” We wish her luck. 


~s 
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Screenland Gossip— continued from page 


Martha Wing 
came from Vir- 
ginia to teach the 
bathing girl Polo 
players how .to 
ride. 


Walter Hiers—fat, fa- 
mous and a fixture— 
and we're glad of it. 


Warner Brothers have come out for 
cleaner pictures. They have installed a 
Turkish bath at the studio for their nine 
stars. 


Little brothers and sisters of the big 
stars have a way of getting on in Holly- 
wood though their relationships to the 
filmy famous often prove to be real han- 
dicaps. Charlie O'Malley, brother of 
Pat, and Loro Bara, sister of Theda, had 
small parts in Norma Talmadge’s “The 
Lady,’ which Frank Borzage directed 
from Frances Marion’s script for Joseph 
M. Schenck and First National. 


Louise Glaum is back in Hollywood 
with the glint cf battle in her eye to 
essay a “‘come-back’’ in pictures.  IIl- 
health forced her to abandon her screen 
career two years ago, but when she 
walked into my office recently and an- 
nounced her plans for a film renaissance 
she looked better than ever. She was 
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genuinely popular and has a wealth of 
stage experience as a background for fur- 
ther additions to her screen triumphs of 
the future. 


Rupert Julian is hard at work out at 
Universal making “The Phantom of the 
Opera,” in which Mary Philbin will be 
starred with Lon Chaney, the master of 
make-up. Chaney has evolved a make- 
up for this picture which is being kept 
a dark secret. He applies it at home and 
rides to the lot masked. The production 
is to be a very elaborate one, and the 
early rushes are full of fine photography 
and thrills. 


Pola Negri is getting plump, not too 
plump, y’understand. She ieft a set of 
“Fast of Suez” the other day to greet me 
at the Lasky lot. She likes the Maugham 
story which Raoul Walsh is directing. 

When her romance with Charlie Chap- 
lit was at its height she said that love 
made one thin. 

Since then Rod LaRocque has been 
reported as the great comedian’s succes- 
sor in her affections. 

But Pola Negri is getting plump, not 
too plump, yunderstand. 


Colleen Moore’s next picture will prob- 
ably be a cinematization of “Sally,” the 
stage vehicle in which Marilyn Miller 
(Mrs. Jack Pickford) rode to nation- 
wide success. 


“A Thief in Paradise,” which George 
Fitzmaurice made for Samuel Goldwyn, 
contains something new in the shape of 
thrills, shapely thrills as it were—a polo 
match between eight girls attired in 
bathing suits. 

Martha Wing, a 
Bee Heei Nissan wilo 


scion of one of the 
began to ride “hosses’’ 


as soon as she was weaned, taught the 


girls to xide and play the mallet game. 

She is the wife of Paul Wing, retired 
army artillery captain, who is now busi- 
ness manager for Victor Fleming, Lasky 
director. 


. 


Harold Lloyd has Started production 
on a college picture which should be a 
“wow.” It will have to be if the mark 
set by “Hot Water” is to be surpassed. 
Lloyd, who is now garnering from $25,- 
009 to $40,000 a week from past ven- 
tures, is still the same nice chap he was 
when he didn’t have a dime. 

Raoul Walsh will probably direct 
Douglas Fairbanks in the latter’s next 
two pictures. Fairbanks is now writing 
the script, an original, with the same lo- 
cale as “The Mark of Zorro,” a rooting, 
tooting, melodrama. 


Seena Owen is to make her screen 
renaissance as a James Oliver Curwood 
heroine in “The Hunted Woman,” which 
Jack Conway will direct for Fox. 


Svend Gade is directing Virginia Valli 
in “Seige,” by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
for Universal. 


Making “The Golden Bed” has been 
one of the most arduous tasks which has 
ever fallen to the lot of Cecil B. de 
Mille. The lives of forty-three mem- 
bers of the company were endangere 
when they were caught in a blizzard while 
taking scenes on Mount Rainier, tower- 
ing Washington peak. The swirl:ng 
snows caught the company ten miles from 
its base at Paradise Inn, and equipment 
valued at $22,000 was lost. 

Some of the women were sc exhausted 
on the return that it was necessary for 
the men to carry them in to the Inn. 
Camera tripods, film boxes, chairs and 
everything which would burn were 
thrown to the flames of the fires kindled 
to keep members of the company from 
freezing to death until the storm lifted 
cnough to allow the adventurers to begin 
fighting their way out. 

The company included De Mls, L'l- 
Man Rich, Theodore Kosloff, Rcbert 
Cain end Assistant Director Frank Wrson 
and a number of lesser luminaries, all of 
whom escaped injury but received a se- 
vere fright. 


Tin closing it might be sa:d that any 
cue can make a picture but the-e are 
on'y a darn few to buy it. 
Hoping you are the same, I am 
Sincerely, 


DOC. 


Mae Murray 


| “Circe, the Enchant- 
ress’ will next appear 
| as “The Merry Widow.” 


In the September issue of SCREEN- 
LAND, Mae Murray offered a prize 
for a slogan which would describe 
“Circe, the Enchantress.” We take 
pleasure in announcing that the 
prize has been awarded to: 


Miss Frances Riddle, 
384 Spring Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Full details concerning the contest, the winner, and how the prize 


was awarded will appear in the next issue of this magazine. 


The letters in the Harold Lloyd contest which 


closed recently are being carefully exam- 
med, and announcement of the 


award will be made as 


soon as possible. 


K—THE UNKNOWN—Universal—And how Percy 


d 
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Reviews In Brief—Continued from page 49 


Baxter and Walter Hiers are seen in the important mas- 
culine roles and all do splendidly. 
We think Christine is decidedly worth seeing. 


Mar- 
mont plays the mysterious “K/’ Nobody else could 
have played it that way. Universal has made a swell! 
adaptation with a cast that enacts it without affectation. 
And seeing it there in a first run house, not a fan was 
stirring, not even a mouse. The reason nobody was stir- 
ring, or even coughing, was because “K’’ held them so 
completely enthralled that not a single bon-bon was 
passed for fear of missing some of Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s story: And so back to our peetry. 

He (Percy Marmont) hired him a nurse, charming of 
manner and soothing of verse (poetic license) who 
promptly made eyes at the boys in the ward, mixed up 
the bottles and gracious, migawd! killed three of the 
patients, rest they in peace; and Marmont was sought 
soon by the police. 

And so the plot of K—The Unknown gets thicker and 
thicker. The doctor is forced to flee from the long arm 
of the law, and he turns up in a small town as a meter 
reader for the gas company. It is there he meets the 
girl (Virginia Valli), falls in love while still hiding his 
identity which he reveals only when he is compelled to 
perform an emergency operation. Now more poetry. 

So you are the doctor, Virginia didst say; the famous 
physician known only as K; well, well, ain’t you the sweet 
one to be hiding away, reading gas meters for three bucks 
a day? 

And so they live happily ever after. 

a right pleasant evening in the theatre. 


And we had spent 


MY HUSBAND'S WIVES—Fox—Most of your picture 


stars, when they have scaled the heights of fame, begin 
looking around for a publisher to immortalize their ar- 
tistry further in Moroccan bound autobiographies with 
hand painted illustrations. Not so Barbara La Marr. 
She chose, as her contribution to the literature of the 
world, a scenario written with her own dainty fingers 
and a pencil chewed author-style by the most screen- 
perfect mouth in Hollywood. Barbara called it My Hus- 
band’s Wives and William Fox thought the title good 
enough to retain. 

Vale Harvey (Siirley Mason) didn’t care particularly 
about her husband’s past. Yeh, she loved him, she did. 
So when she invited Marie Wynn, an old school chum. 
(Evelyn Brent) to visit her, she couldn’t have known 
that Marie was the first wife of her own deah William 
(Bryant Washburn). Vhe guest, conniving little devil that 
she was, immediately made preparations to vamp Bill 
back to hér bosom in which (the censors must be salved) 
she doesn’t quite succeed. And so another love nest was 
made safe for domesticity. 


THE SIREN OF SEVILLE—Hunt Stromberg—So they 


took the $50,000 and staged a bull fight. But the bull 
couldn’t get a horn in edgewise to gore the hero in the 
climax, so Priscilla Dean jumped down into the arena 
and wielded the fatal thrust. The game over, the fans 
swarmed to the subway station and dusk fell over the 
arena where the lovers stood whispering post-mortems 
about the fight. 

The Siren of Seville is really a delightful romance of 


castinettes and scarlet tinted sashes, credible enough if 


IN EVERY WOMAN’S LIFE—First National 


you've never seen a bull fight. But how Dolores (Pris- 
cilla Dean) could down a half ton of frenzied beef with 
a delicate thrust of a more delicate rapier is more than 
we could comprehend in a single sitting. However, this 
film is charmingly enacted before a background of beau- 
tiful settings. 
even a motorman’s daughter lean back and dream of 
lovely nights in Madrid, with a quarter moon riding 
lazily in the skies and a velvet jacketed dandy strumming 
a guitar under her balcony. What chance has the in- 
credibility of the films in a setting like that? 

Allen Forrest plays Gallito, a Madridian commuter, 
who aspires to become the greatest matador in all Spain. 
He is jealous of Cavalo’s (Stuart Holmes) attentions to 
Dolores, and so events lead up to a terrible tragedy. 
How wondrously does Holmes his villainy perform! 

if you can dream like the motorman’s daughter, you'll 
like this film more than we did. We never dream. 


In every 
woman's life, so nurse used to tell us as she droned us 
off to sleep at candle-lighting time, there are three dis- 
tinct episodes in the natural development of feminine 
maturity. The first stage or episode is puppy (some. 
times referred to as calf) love which usually puts in an 
appearance at the tender age of fourteen or fifteen bay- 
leafed summers. In this case the man must be young, 


handsome and possess more of the qualifications of — 


Apollo than Midas. The second stage is Romance or 
what is usually palmed off as romance. The stage for 
this act must be set in golden’ splendor with a Rolls 
Royce parked in every corner and costly drapings on the 
windows to keep out the light of cold, cruel facts oi 
Life. To qual-fy in this stage the man must be a heavy 
sugar baby. The final episode is the dullest, the drabbest 
of the lot. It is called Marriage. To interpret his role 
here, the man must have no especial qualifications. Like 
the act itself, he need be just a dull, drab yokel who 
would look well sitting high up on the seat. of a Ford 
roadster. 

All the foregoing is better told in a single-sub-title 
eatly in In Every Woman’s Life. The film is a drama 
with a decided melodramatic tendency and a ghost of a 
moral always lurking in the shadows just outside the 
camera lines. The cast reminds one of those one act 
sketches at the Annual Equity Bal!—they’re all stars. Vir- 
ginia Valli and Lloyd Hughes are the leads, and Marc 
McDermott, George Fawcett, Vera Lewis, Ralph Lewis, 
Stuart Holmes and John Sainpolis make up the support. 

You may safely expect this film to entertain you well. 


THE TORNADO—Universal—King Baggot has turned out 


a lot of celluloid thrillers during his sojourn at Universal 
City, but there is more than a reasonable doubt that he 
has ever given Carl Laemmle a more powerful, more 
thunderous piece of screening than The Tornado, ftom 
the play by Lincoln Carter. 

Of course the screen version of Lincoln Carter’s play is 
much superior to the original stage production. All the 
facilities of the Big U studio have been brought into play 
to make this the most sensational cinema of the season. 
House Peters plays a lumber camp boss as if he had been 
a jack in the Oregon timberland all his life, and Ruth 
Cliford couldn’t have been improved upon for the lead- 
ing feminine role. Dick Sutherland plays heavy—and 
you know Dick. 

See this film and bring hooks to hold on to the seat. 


And the photography is enough to make _ | 
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Life Among the Beauties continued from 


tame Rex, the King of Wild Horses, in 
the next Roach horse opera to be di- 
rected by Fred Jackman. 

Lotus Thompson is a curvy young 
thing from Australia, the island contin- 
ent which will some day gain fame be- 
cause it is the home of Ena Gregory, 
another one of Roach’s _ perishing 
blondes who has more than a way with 
her. 

Martha Sleeper is a slip of a girl of 
fourteen, according to the vital statistics, 
but at least eighteen when her effect on 
the blood pressure is considered. 

Katherine Grant is a lass with hair the 
color of cornflowers, eyes like periwinkles 
and dimples which inspire one to chuck 
her under the chin and say “kitchy- 
kitchy!” 

And Blanche Mehaffey! Demure. 
Blanche Mehaffey! Her curves put a 
parabola to shame. She was in the 
Follies, the Ziegfeld Follies, for more 
than two reasons. Blanche is very re- 
served and possesses more than a modi- 
cum of that thing the old-fashioned dra- 
matic critics used to refer to as _histri- 
onic talent. But why speak of that? 
Lots of girls can act. 

Beth Darlington is just a slip of a girl 
and since she is now in Honolulu one 
longs to be a beach-comber. She’s been 
doing snappy one-reelers with Charlie 
Chase, nee Parrott, under the direction 
of Leo McCarey, which seem fated to 
knock photoplay fandom off its seat. 


After being exposed to such a bunch 
of charmers, watching a bunch of hired 
hands at work sort of palled. 


It’s a tough life making comedies. Ask 
Leo McCarey, the young barrister re- 
ferred to above. Between shots he and 
Chase and the other yokels in the cast 
indulge in giving birth to a lot of blue 
notes in barber shop harmony. 

“When we run out of gags, we sing,” 
McCarey explained when some alleged 
harmony was interrupted. 

“We're singing most of the time,” he 
added. 

Which is, of course, just so much airy 
persiflage because Hal Roach isn’t exactly 
a philanthropist nor is he conducting an 
old soldier’s home, and McCarey’s thou- 
sand foots are as fast in action as the 
meter on a taxicab. 

These one-reelers have not been re- 
leased yet but they are on the way. 

The Spat Family, as portrayed by 
Laura Roessing, Sidney D’Albrook and 
Frank Butler, Our Gang, Rex, the Mor- 
gan stallion; the Dippy-Doo-Dads, the 
Arthur Stone two-reelers and Glenn Tryon 
are other Roach activities. 


The Wet Blanket Club broadcasts the 
report that Hal is finding Glenn “‘tryin’ ” 


as a comedian but film unwound in the 
studio projection room indicates that the 
Tryon young man may be another Har- 
old Lloyd from a bank-account viewpoint. 
“The White Sheep” and “The Fighting 
Orioles” are two six-reelers wl.ich uphold 
Roach’s reputation as a picker of more 
than sorts. 


H. M. “Beanie” Walker, title editor 
of his and many other lots, is one of 
Roach’s wise selections. Hal took him 
from the sport department of the Los 
Angeles Examiner and made a regular 
weekly depositor out of Beanie. Walker 
is responsible for the laughy titles grac- 
ing the Roach products, but you’d never 
guess it to see him. He looks like a 
prosperous shoe-store proprietor. I ex- 
pected to meet a walking lexicon of quips. 
But outwardly his drollery is portrayed 
only by the size of the hod he smokes 
and the fact that when last seen he was 
taking cover in his office with a well-fed 
tabby cat caught up under his arm after 
a brief introduction during which he re- 
garded me blankly. 


And so to the Buster Keaton laugh 
corral over on Lillian Way after bidding 
all the Roach beauties adieu. 


There I found Buster of the congealed 
countenance in the midst of his gag men, 
Jean Havez, Lou Anger and Clyde Bruck- 
man, figuring out laughs for ‘Seven 
Chances.” 


A sign, “We Want Laughs,’ on the 
door of the conference room challenged 
attention, but didn’t mean anything be- 
cause the titter-tailors were busily en- 
gaged in figuring out their own. 


The parley was about as full of humor 
as watching Dad affix his John Hancock 
to a first mortgage on the old family 
homestead for more than he could ever 
pay. I had the feeling that if any one 
laughed he would be banished at once so 
I sneaked out into the kitchen and talked 
to Buster’s saddle-colored chef. 


I am convinced now that Keaton never 
laughs. It is evident that he runs his 
company from soup to nuts; that he 
speaks, and they all hop. He was giving 
directions for the next day’s work. He 
was all words, and his colleagues all ears. 
So I fled. 


Over at the picturesque Mack Sennett 
studio on Glendale boulevard I found 
the comedy mills grinding fast and furi- 
ously. 


King Mack, himself, was directing the 
inimitable Ben Turpin in a scene with 
Louise Carver. They were all working 
hard. Ben was putting over some of his 
burlesque in a way that got a snicker 
out of me but not even a flicker from 
Sennett. 
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They rehearsed the scene seventeen 
times without shooting it once, and I 
staggered on to the next stage where 
the Harry Langdon company was at work 
in a bar-room set. The atmosphere was 
about as peppy as the prop liquor which 
Harry, as the bar-keep, was peddling over 
the mahogany. 

Harry is a wistful chap, a hard worker, 
and zealous in his efforts to please. He 
gave me the impression that he was al- 
ways expecting some one to sneak up 
behind him and give him a kick in the 
bar-room. 

On the next stage Eddie Cline was 
putting Ralph Graves and Natalie King- 
ston through the hoops of humor. Nat- 
alie is a much larger girl than one would 
suppose and I saw her turn forty front 
flips in the honky-tonk cabaret scene then 
being pursued without even heaving a 
sigh. One might say that Natalie’s daily 
turn-over is large. 

Ralph Graves did not awaken in my 
sad, young heart any wild desire to ap- 
plaud him for any reason. He impressed 
me as being a young man very much sat- 
isfied with himself. He certainly looked 
it. The only recommendation he seemed 
to have was that the bathing beauties 
have been assigned to his group. 


The Sennett “all-star” group, under the 
direction of Del Lord, was slap-sticking 
right next door to the Cline company. 
Sid Smith, Billy Bevan, Vernon Dent, J. 
J. Richardson, Andy Clyde and Tiny 
Ward were turning out a picture in which 
“black-eyes” seemed to be the motif. 
Each one had a shiner. The acquisition 
of each mournful optic made up the plot. 

I tried to find out the titles to the 
material then being run through the Sen- 
nett mirth mangles without avail. I was 
told that they make them first and name 
them later. 

Then Madeline Hurlock slithered onto 
the set, thereby turning the visit that I 
was then regarding as a total loss into a 
regular Roman holiday. Though it bums 
her up to be so complimented, Mlle. 
Madeline is of the stuff of which ‘“vam- 
pires” are made. She is the type which 
makes battleships as much of a necessity 
today as they were in the days of Helen 
of the other Troy, not the place where 
the collars are made. 

She has an eye which surveys life 
coolly and a manner of ultra-collection 
plainly showing that she has herself in 


hand and the world by the tail. Her 
reserve is tezrific. If one should yell, 
“Fire! Run for your life!” on the set 


where she ‘s working she would probably 
crawl me‘liiuously: ‘What a bore!” 
There is cne thing about her I cannct 
understand, however. 
She has a low blood-pressure. 
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WASH AWAY FAT 
AND YEARS OF AGE 


WITH 


La-Mar Reducing Soap 


The new discovery. Results quick and 
amazing—nothing internal to take. Reduce 
any part of body desired without affecting 
other parts. No dieting or exercising. Be 
as slim as you wish. Acts like magic in 
reducing double chin, abdomen, ungainly 
ankles, unbecoming wrists, arms and 
shoulders, large breasts or any superfluous 
fat on body. Sold direct to you by mail, 
postpaid, on a money-back guarantee. Price 
50c a cake or three cakes for $1.00; one to 
three cakes usually accomplish its purpose. 
Send cash or money-order today. You'll be 
surprised at results. Address 


UA-MAR LABORATORIES 
558-B Beckman Building, Cleveland, O. 


Get This Wonderful RING COMBINATION? fi 
Wedding Ring with choice of other, only $5.98 — Think of it! Most 
beautiful 1925 Basket Designs in genuine Sterling. fet with famous 
Elite Diamondsknown for their lasting fiery brilliance. |Comparo 
them with the genuine. If you can tell the difference,send them pare: 
Ord ick, O Ri or _tho 
Money Back Guaranteed 27695, ct Conti SEND A 
PENNY! Just name, address, Number of Rings wanted with finger 
size. Pay postman price shown or if combination $5.98 on arrival. 
If not delighted, Money Refunded. 


Elite Jewelry House, Dept. 1463 25 E.Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


Know your hidden abilities and occupy] 


your proper place in the world—Banish 
Worry and Fear. 
FAMOUS ASTROLOGER will tell you 


how. Send AT ONCE for your Three Page 
FREE Horescope. HEAR OF YOUR PAST 
—FUTURE SUCCESS—YOUR FRIENDS, 


ENEMIFS—AFFAIRS OF THE HEART, 
AND MANY OTHER IMPORTANT 
FACTS. 


Just send your handwriting, fnll BIRTH 
DATE WITH 10c for postage and this amaz- 
ing information will be sent to you at once. 
Print your name and address to avoid delay 
in mailing. Write now and Good Fortune 
will be Yours. 


GARGILIS STUDIO 
IP. O. Box 2771-SC Boston, Mass! 
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Helen Lee Worthing—continued from page 37 


gram, and so Helen was engaged for the 
Follies. 

A short time later Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions wished to find the most beauti- 
ful girls in New York to appear with 
Lionel Barrymore in “Enemies of 
Women.” Mr. Hearst phoned Mr. Zieg- 
feld. Five girls were sent over to help 
out at the largest salary ever paid extra 
cirls—thirty-five dollars a day. Helen 
did a little bit with Mr. Barrymore—but 
that little bit was enough to convince 
Cosmopolitan that Helen had something 


else besides a perfect profile. . She was 
signed to play Mrs. Loring in Cosmopolt- 
tan’s next picture, “Janice Meredith.” 

After looking over many actresses 
capab-e cf the part of “Wander Von 
Gluck” in “The Swan,’ Dimitri Buch- 
owetzki, director for Famous Players- 
Lasky, engaged Heten to play this part. 
It is a part which I am sure will bring 
he- great success in, motion pictures. 
All her charm and beauty are brought ou: 
in this role, and I feel sure the public 
will love her just as much as I do, and 
who knows her so well. 


What An Assistant Director Thinks—continued from page 33 


reads it aloud anyway! The point is that 
it seldom occurs to the spectator that 
the thing requires infinite planning, as 
well as the most careful photography. 

That’s neither here nor there, of course. 
The Sweet Young Thing was hanging 
upon my words. I answered her with 
appropriate dignity: 

“Me? Im an Assistant Director!” 


“T never heard of them,” she shrugged. 
“What do you do?” 

That gave me my chance. 
first place I began. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she murmured. 
“There’s my partner! Thank you so 
much, Mr.—er ee 

And she was gone, leaving me, like 
the Ancient Mariner, with my story still 
untold. 

I wasn’t surprised, though, at her igno- 
rance. Very few people appreciate or 
understand the position of an Assistant 
Director of motion picture productions. 
In fact, I presume there are many who 
do not know that such an animal ex- 
ists. But he does—though sometimes 
barely. 

He has a great deal to do with the 
picture. I am in a position to know. 
Ive been one for a number of years— 
off and on. The “off”? times were when 
I was looking for another job in the 
same line. 

The very word “Assistant”? is mislead- 
ing. For that matter, it is in almost any 
line of work—as many a good man has 
found out to his sorrow. An Assistant 
doesn’t assist: he does things! Some- 
body else gets the credit and most of 
the money. All the Assistant has to do 
is the work. 

His Business THE DETAILS 

It is so in the movies, at any rate. The 
Assistant has to concern himself with 
the details. All the preparatory work 
falls to his share. He has, first, to see 
that the members of the cast are at the 
studio and made up in time. Next he 


“In the 


‘must know that all the sets are ready, 


that the camera-man is on the job and 
has the lights for the scene set. It is 


his business to see that the property- 
man has all the accessories which wiil 
be needed. There is no aspect of the 
production of a motion-picture which 
the Assistant can afford to overlook. 

When the Director arrives everything 
must be in readiness so that he has 
nothing to think of except the actual re- 
hearsing and taking of the scene. In 
many cases the Assistant even conducts 
the preliminary rehearsals. Eventually, 
no doubt, he will be obliged to conduct 
them: all, and take the picture, too! 
What good:is an Assistant, anyhow, it 
not to do all the work? 

As things. stand at present, however, 
the Director—when he arrives upon the 
scene—is content to find everything in 
readiness. His. work, then, is to concen- 
trate his attention and exercise his talent 
upon the acting and the development of 
the story. He pays no attention to the 
details—except when something has been 
forgotten. Then he exercises another ot 
his talents—upon the poor Assistant! 

As soon as the “shooting” for the day 
has been finished, the Director may step 
into his palatial limousine. He is through. 

No so the Assistant. He must cali 
the people needed for the next day’s work. 
He must make out lengthy reports as 
to the amount of work performed during 
the current day. He is the “finisher” 
as well as the “starter.” Do you see 
now what I mean when I say he must 
think of everything? 

Many a night have I stayed up until 
two in the morning when I wanted to 
retire at nine; all because the particular 
actor or actress needed for the follow- 


ing day was taking a little recreation at 


a theatre or party and I could not reach 
them on the phone. But they must .be 
reached so that they would be on time 
in the morning. I have phoned to one 
number as many as a dozen times in an 
evening hoping I could give them thetic 
call for the morrow so that I could go 
to bed. An Assistant’s work is like a 
woman’s; it is never done. 

This general and detailed supervision 
of the work, moreover, is not all that the 
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|. ‘rehearsal. 
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KAY GYNT 


Popular Sxeedish actress deserted the stellar role of Ernst Rolf’s 


Stockholm Revue and came to Broadway. 
il grace the First Nationa! lot. 


It 1s satd Miss Gynt 


Assistant is called upon to do. In taking 


‘a crowd-scene, for instance, the Assistant 


directs the czowd; the Director concen- 
trates upon the ork of the principals. 
Handling crowds is very trying. The 
performers are less skilled than the prin- 
cipals are likely to be; it happens, more- 
over, that unless the members of a crowd 
are given individual attention, and each 
one of a group assigned “business” of his 
own, they will all be found to be doing 
the very same thing. The skillful manip- 
ulation of a crowd is one of the most 


‘difficult tasks in the whole field of motion- 


photography. Yet every Assistant must 
know how to perform it. The Director 
merely casts his eye over the perfected 
If the general effect is good 
the scene is taken. 


‘I remember once in Cuba handling a 
crowd. We had a very unusual experi- 
ence. We had a large fair scene and we 


| had engaged a couple of hundred people 


to participate—to walk among the booths 
pretending to purchase the d-fferent ar- 


ticles with which we had stoc'zed them. | 


There were toys, candy, balloons, fruits 
and cakes. Through our interpreter— 
the crowd, of course, on!y understood 


Spanish—we thought they had been given 
to understand what we wanted them to 
do. It was a tremendous job because all 


my instructions had to be intezpreted to | 


the individual grcups in the crowd. How- 
ever it was finally accomplished under a 
blazing sun and I informed the Direc- 
tor that all was ready for the rehearsal. 
So we stood back on a high platform to 
watch the general effect. We were far 
enough away not to be able to see details. 
The rehearsal prozressed and the effect 
was good. But when it was finished we 
discovered that the crowd had absolutely 
stripped every booth. The pretending 
had not been made plain to them, and 
they thought that they could just help 
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Graceful 
Slender 


| Figure Now Yours 


ory comes this 
wonderful new 
Madame Beau 
reducing girdle 
that actually 
transforms and 7% 
remoulds your 7& 
figure to the ; 
lovely graceful 
slender Jines— 9 fi 
almost instantly. 
This scientific 
improved stylish 
stout girdle ac- 
tually melts your 
extra pounds 3 
away. You grow | 
slender — feel / 
more comfort- / 
able and look 
younger as soon 
as you put it on 
—but your scales 
mirror and tape 
measure quickly 
tell the story! 


Lost 22 


Pounds 
Waist and Hips 
5to10In. Less 


Miss L. Royce 
says she weighed 153 Ibs. before using Madame 
Beau Reducing Girdle—in less than 2 months, 
she reduced 22 Ibs. and decreased her hips and 
Waist measurement 5 to 10 inches. 


MADAME BEAU 


Stylish Stout Reducing Girdle 


The Madame Beau Reducing Girdle is made of pure 
Para rubber scientifically prepared to give strength and 
resilience. Does not bind or give discomfort as do cor~ 
sets, but allows freedom of action with perfect comfort. 


Look Slender 
While Reducing 


Just think! You don’t have to 
wait to. look thin. No diet, ex- 
crcises or drugs necessary. The 
first day you wear Madame 
Beau, your figure appears sev- 
eral inches thinner at the waist 
and hips. Then day by day, the 
gentle massaging actually melts 
the excess fat. away and adds 
new beauty and slender grace to 
your figure. 


Real Comfort 
In Any Position 


Once you start wearing Madame 

Zeau Reducing Girdle, you will 
throw your corset away. With 
the girdle, you can bend, sit, 
work or play in perfect comfort, 
for it is soft and flexible allow- 
ing utmost freedom in any posi- 
tion. 


150 
Cut During Sale to $6350 


This special sale price will enable every woman 
own a Madame Beau Stylish Stout Reducing 
Similar girdles are being sold all over the coun 
$11.85. At our low sale price you can now own 
Para rubber, steam cured, Madame Beau Rec 
Girdle. But hurry your order today. Remember, i 
are not entirely satisfied after examining Girdle, return 
to us and every penny of your money will be refunded 


SEND NO MONEY > 


No money asked in advance. Just send your name, 
address and measurements of waist and hi 
40-inch waist measure. Pay postman our Dp 
a few pennies postage on arrival. Start rec ducing hy 
in solid comfort the sure, positive way. Order Now! 


FEDERAL CORSET CO. 
3748 Ogden Ave., Dept.5101 Chicago, Ill. 
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The dazzling, blue white flash that blazes £ 
fromtheseremarkable Molvore Diamonds 4am 
defies even the expert eye—so glitter- Aum 
ing, and flawless are they. 
Make This Test Free—Comopare a Molvore Diae 
A mond with the genuine. If you can see the 
slightest difference, send it back as per money 
back guarantee sent witheachring. If you 
keep it, simply pay price shown here. Not (a 
a penny do you risk. 


i - Gold S..,$2.63 
No. 3, Ladies 14 K. Gold S pete 


Gold S2° 
Ss 


Carat size. Guaranteed 20 yrs. 
Just send 


ip of paper fitted 
gerjoint. Upon 
arrival, C.O.D. deposit 
)\ price with postman. If 
A youreturn it, you get 
your money back as 


LOOK CHARMING 


Every woman has the right and 
duty to make herself as_ lovely 
and attractive looking as possible, 
but 


A DROOPING, UNSIGHTLY 
BUST SPOILS THE ENTIRE 
PERSONALITY 


Charm Bust Supporter gives 
every lady of every age, every 
size, in every attire, in evening 
gown, street, business or house 
dress, a becoming, youthful, well 
dressed appearance. No medicine, 
gymnastics, etc. Immediate re- 
sult. Plain wrapper, price $2.50. 
Money gladly refunded if not 
satisfied, Pay on delivery or 
send Money Order, Check, ete. 
Please mention size. All mail 
office at Charm Bust Supporter 

UWE Dax phe ay, 


main 
Chicago, 


to be sent to 
Co., B.1258, 


5 iil REE 
Demonstration 
if desired 


NOSE ADJUSTER 


The GENUINE (Patented) 
Shapes while you sleep. Rapid, painless 
and safe. The ANITA is the GENUINE 
and most COMFORTABLE NOSE 
ADJUSTER, absolutely GUARAN- 
TEED. Higchl 


Booklet, “‘HAPPY DAYS’’ 


The ANITR Co. { 


Dept. 269 , Anita Building, 
6S5 High St., Newark, N. J. 


Gold Medal 
Winner Feb.’23 


which painlessly and harmlessly replaces 
a) the old skin with a new and removes all 
~ ‘ Surface Blemishes, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Discolorations, Tan, Eczema, Acne, Large Pores, etc. A 
non-acid, invisible liquid. Produces a healthy new skin, 
beautiful as a baby’s, Results astounding. Booklet ‘‘The 
Magic of a New Skin’’ free in plain sealed envelope. 


, Youth-Ami Laboratories, Dept. FB 30 E. 20th St., New York 
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themselves—and they sure did. There 
was not a thing left anywhere. All we 
could see were moving jaws enjoying 
our “props.” What we wanted them to 
do when we took the scene they had 
done during the rehearsal when the camera 
was not grinding. We, very naturally, 
all blew up and the air was a mighty deep 
shade of blue for quite some time. They 
luckily didn’t understand what we were 
saying or they would most likely have 
started a fight. Well, that little incident 
delayed us for hours while a new supply 


of “props” were bought and fixed up in, 


the booths—not to mention the extra 
added expense. Handling crowds is no 
bed of roses, especially under those con- 
ditions. 

Also, when the Director is busy with 
important scenes with only the star or 
a couple of the principals, the Assistant 
goes out on location and takes the lesser 
important scenes of the production or 
busies himself with scenes in another set 
in the studio. 

He is the first on the job in the morn- 
ing and the last to leave it at night. 
But like the assistants in other lines it 
is very, very often that only the name 
of the boss is on the door. 

However, the better Directors are be- 
ginning to appreciate the services ren- 
dered by a valuable Assistant and in- 
clude him in the credit for the produc- 
tion. But several of the Directors with 
reputations allow no name to appear ex- 
cept their own and when an Assistant 
stands outside a theatre watching streams 
of people going in to see a production 
to which he contributed largely by han- 
diing the vast crowds and attending to 
the many things necessary and reflects 
upon the fact that only one name is given 
credit for this magnificent production, 
then, “what an Assistant thinks” is not 
so good or fit to print. 

If several Directors knew what their 
Assistants thought I’m afraid the Assist- 
ants would lose their jobs; and also, if 
some Directors would ask their Assistants 
what they thought about a scene that 
was being taken, they might get sugges- 
tions which would be of value both to 
the Director and the scene. 

In fact, I know of one Assistant, a 
red headed chap, quite naturally called 
“Red,” who was asked by his Director 
what he thought of a certain scene dur- 
ing the rehearsal and Red told him that 
he would do it differently. Well, the 
Director told him to go ahead and take 
the scene the way he thought it ought 
to be. He did and the scene is in the 
picture today, and it is one of the very 
recent big productions, starring Marion 
Davies. 

We are slowly coming into our own. 
While the Assistant Director was for- 
merly merely a leg boy to fetch and 
carry he is developing into a sort of vice- 


president—a man capable of taking over 
the reins of production and finishing a 
picture should anything happen to the 
Director. 

The wise Director needs such a man 
as a safeguard to his own reputation; 
the producing-company needs him as a 
factor in protecting its mvestment. Pro- 
ducers are also beginning to appreciate 
the Assistants, because that is the field 
from which the crop of future Directors 
is coming. 

It is a fascinating business. And—to 
my mind at least—no other part of the 
work is quite so interesting as that of 
the production end. 

I have spoken of its drawbacks at some 
length. But would I leave it and go to 
any other work? I would not! 

We have plenty of hard work but we 
do get some wonderful laughs. One of 
the funniest things, to me, took place 
during the filming of a feature comedy, 
The scene called for our star to stand 
against a board and have a knife thrower 
hurl long knives at him and outline his 
body. It was the last day of work on 
the picture; the star was leaving for loca- 
tion the following day, and a farewell 
party had been planned for the evening. 
Some friends arrived at the studio to 
take the star, and brought the prelimina- 
ries for the party on their hip. When 
we were ready to take the knife throwing 
scene there was quite a bit of anti-Vol- 
stead aboard. However, the never-fail- 
ing quality of an actor came to the fore 
—the performance must go on. So he 
stood up and allowed the knives to be 
hurled at him. As one would just miss 


his face, he would casually look at it | 


from an unseeing eye—one of the funni- 
est expressions I’ve ever seen. We had 


originaliy intended using a “double” for + 


safety’s sake but anti-Prohibition had pro- 


duced a streak of extra daring in our star. 
However, our biggest laugh came later ® 


when he saw himself on the screen hay- 
ing the knives hurled at him. He nearly 
died—and so did we. All he could say 
was, “Say, did I do that!” 

If you are an Assistant Director you 
have unequaled opportunities for seeing 
the world. 
picture may have to be filmed in the 


You travel incessantly: this : 


North Woods—the next one, perhaps in * 


Rome. 


You meet people of every sort and 
condition. 


You have an almost infinite | 


variety of work. There are problems, of | 


course, to be solved; there is always plenty 
to do. These things aren’t drawbacks— 
they are advantages. 


You are out of: 


doors, in healthful surroundings, for a / 


large part of the time. 
But there is one thing more important 


than any of these others—or than all of | 


them together. It is work which stim- 
ulates the imagination. You create— 


and the power: of creation is God’s gift. | 


| a mountain of boxes—checking, list- 
[ ing and adding till I was blue in the 
| face. 
_ it was steady work—but the raises 


| training. 
_ had and would have remained there 


| --But good jobs aze hard to get— 
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How I Earn $90 a Week 
With a Pencil ! 


By Raymond Brennan 


a4 NE hour more and I get my 
Q) weekly pay check. Another 
$90. Another payment made 
possible on my new home. Another tidy 
sum added to my savings account. Hon- 
estly it seems like a wonderful dream. 
Only a short time ago I was a $22-a-week 
stock clerk, and row—but let me 
tell you how it stazted. 
For two years I was buried behind 


The job paid fairly well and 
in salary were rare indeed. And 
with a wife ard child to support the 


future didn’t look very promising. 


especially when you have no special 
So I stuck to the one I 


yet, if it hadn’t been for my boss. We 
had a confidential heart-to-heart talk one 


if day and one thing he mentioned struck 
| right home—it was the turning point of 


| my life. 


“Ray,” he said, “the only way you 
can climb out of a routine job—the only 
way you can earn real, big money—the 
only way you can ever be independent— 
is by getting into an uncrowded field 
where competition doesn’t kill. The rea- 
son you haven’t advanced—the reason 
your pay is low, is that there are thou- 


| sands of other men ready to fill your 


| place should you quit. 


Choose the work 


/ you like, learn to master it—that’s the 


secret of success.” 
I never thought of it before in that 


light. Choose the work I like? Yes, 
but what do I like? 
| I found the answer that night. My 


|. little son coaxed me to tell him a story. 


jp across the sea to the 


So I took him on my knee and started. 
Tn a little while we were out in the 


_ woods with the bears and tigers—and 


Frenc. clowns. 


|}; And unconsciously, to make my story 


“ings. 


more realistic, I made rough little draw- 
Really it was fun. I enjoyed it. 


| And then it dawned upon me—why not 


become an artist? 


They earned big 


-Meney. Perhaps I, teo, could learn. 


The rest is easy. That very evening 


I mailed a coupon to the Washington 


School of Art. And now—well I seem 
to live in a dream. No more long 
hours—no more strenuous work—no 
more heart breaking fear of getting fired. 
And best of all I earn $00 a week—and 
I’ve only just begun to climb! 


Fit Yourself Now for a $5,000- 
$10,000 Job in Com- 
mercial Art 

The story of Raymond Brennan is the 
story of thousands of other men who 
are now commanding big incomes in com- 
mercial art. There’s no reason why you 


too can’t do as well. It’s easier than 
you imagine. Newspapers, advertising 
agencies, printers, business concerns— 


all are eager to pay good salaries to men 
who can draw. Artists get as high as 
$1,000 for a single drawing—and $100 
to $200 a week is not uncommon. Car- 
toonists and designers command almost 
any salaries they want. And just think, 
you earn while you learn as many of 
our students are doing. 


Easy Way to Become an Artist 


By means of a wonderfully simple 
method recently perfected you can eas- 
ily become an artist, in a surprisingly 


short time. You can learn Illustrating 
Cartooning or Commercial Art and earn 
a splendid income. You learn by mail 
—yet you receive. personal instruction 
from one of America’s foremost Commer- 
cial Artists—a man who has produced 
artists like Frank Godwin and “Wynn 
Holcomb. It’s almost like having a pri- 
vate instructor at your elbow. 
recelve his personal criticism and correc- 
tions, just as if you were in his studio 
Before you know it, you're able to make 
pictures, cartoons, designs—without any 
help. You'll be surprised how rapidly 
you'll be able to qualify for a big-pay 
position! 


For you 


Ine 
slink 


FREE Book Tells All 

“New Easy Way to Become An 
Artist”—our beautifully iuustrated 
Free Booklet—explains this amazing 
method in detail. It tells you about 
our school, our students. what they have 
accomplished through this easy way, and 
what you can accomplish yourself. It 
outlines for you all the charm and fun 
of life as a commercial artist. It tells 
you all about the really unusual oppor- 
tunities calling to you today and how 
you can answer the call. 

Everything you want to know about 
this “work that is play” and how you 
can get into it, you will find in this book. 
Send for ‘+ today. Just fill in and clip 
coupon be) w and mail it to us now! 


ditcil 


Washington School of Art 


1115-15th St., N.W. 
Room 6812B Washington, D. C 


Washington School of Art 
Room 6812B, rr3r5-15th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Please send me your Free book “New 
and Easy Way to Become An Artist’—an | 


tell me about your easy method of instruc- 
tion. 
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$100 a Week 


“Wouldn’t you like to 
earn that much, too?” 


“T know you would, Bob—think what 
it would mean to us! It worries me to 
see you wasting the best years of your 
life when you could make them count for 
so much. : : 


“Can’t you see it, Bob? Don’t you see 
that the reason men get ahead is because 
they train themselves to do some one 
thing just a little better than others? 


“Tf the International. Correspondence 
Schools can-raise. the salaries of other 
men, they can raise yours. If ‘they can 
help other men to win advancement and 
more money, they can help you, too. I 
am sure of it. 


‘Don’t let another year slip by and 
leave you right where you are to-day. 
Let’s at least find out how the I. C. S. can 
help you. Let’s mark and mail this cou- 
pon right now!” 


~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2365-B, Scranton, Penna, 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell ma 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


(Business Management 1 Salesmanship 

LJ Industrial Management LD Advertising 

(J Personnel Organization OiBetter Letters _ 
(Traffic Management (Show Card Lettering 

L] Business Law CO Stenography and Typing 
[JBanking and Banking Law {J Business English 
O)Accountancy (including C.P.A.) LJ Civil Service 
ONicholson Cost Accounting O)Railway Mail Clerk 
(Bookkeeping (J Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary 0 High School Subjects 
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BUST DEVELOPED 


Bea Three Part Treatment i 2 sea 
ONT ONE that gives 

DEVELOPMENT without atin 
exercises, pumps o oiier danger. 
ous absurdities, end you 
GUARANTEED Two ‘DOLLAR 


14-DAY FREE 


TREATMENT 


i) 1f you send a DIME toward expenses. 


S der Cream Anatelat ) Plain wrapper. 
HIS IT WORTH 10c TO YOU? 
ff 1f not. your dime back by first mail. 
Address NOW, with ten cents only 


apt Madame D. Mi T Walliams, Butfalo, x , 


| 


/ important. 


| to see our face or name in print. 
|——that’s why I am writing this.) 


S)@ REESE Nee ANE 


It is the gift which makes progress pos- 
sible. Everything in the world—from a 
pin to a sky-scraper—has to be imag- 
ined before it can be made. 

And the work on a good motion-pic- 
ture calls for the utmost in imagination. 
Everything must be foreseen. And every 
day’s work is different. You can’t fall 
into a rut: there are no ruts in the movies, 
as there are in other businesses. Your 
imagination is working all the time. 

It_needs to be, if you’re an Assistant. 
and- happen to have forgotten one single 
detail! Facing an irate Director, in such 
a case, demands more concentrated and 
imaginative plausibility than anything 
else I can think of! 

So to’any one with any imagination I 
would think that the production end of 
the motion picture industry would be 
a greater magnet than the acting, but so 
far it isn’t. Of course, the lure of the 
acting is dollars, but, still, there are not 
so many Directors in the poor house; and 
that is the goal of those on the produc- 
tion staff—to be a Director, I don’t mean 
the poor house. And there are more 
photographs and publicity published about 
actors than the staff behind the camera 
and that is an attraction. We all like 
(Sure 

But 
for imagination, behind the camera is 
the place. That is the place that ap- 
pealed to me and, though starting ongi- 
nally as an extra man when the daily 
wage was two dollars, sometimes five, I 
kept my eyes open for an opportunity 
to get on the production staff and eventu- 
ally got it. It means plenty of hard work 
with no stipulated hours—we often work 
twenty-four at a stretch—but the thrill 
attendant thereto cannct be beaten. 


When you are thrilied by scenes you 


see upon the screen did you ever realize ° 


that possibly in the taking of that scene 
the company and staff were more thrilled 
than you? We often have io do things 
over and over agai in order to get them 


right, and we get the thrill each time | 
We have J 


while you get it only once. 


perfectly good red blood, too, and i 


= 


races through our veins very quickly at! 
times, for remember we are dealing with | 
reality while you are thrilled by the’ 


flashing photograph upon the screen. 


And think of the handling of hundreds | 


of troops in Dattle scenes—angry crowds | 

Where can one get a | 
in any other business? | 
Or flying in the clouds to obtain pic- | 


in strike scenes 
thrill like that 
tures of an airolane—-iding on a plat- 
form attached to the front of a rac:ng auto 
or at the side of a roaring locomotive! 

And think of having to figure out how 


lS ns 


to handle without an interpreter a couple | 


of hundred foreign cavalry when they 
do not know a word of English and you" 
know about three words of their language, | 
as was done in “The Bandelero.” Or 
how to feed this same crowd thirty miles 
from a restaurant when the Director sud- 


denly decides that the work will not per- | 
mit the company and troops returning to ° 


t 
; 


town in time for lunch as previously ar- 


ranged. 


These thrills and tests for the imagina- 
tion, together with many others, are 
almost daily occurrences in the life of an 
Assistant Director. 

It’s the 


Anyhow, 


greatest game in the world! 
that’s 


the way one Assistant | 


Director looks at it, even if Sweet Young | 


Things at dances are not interested in his 
conversation. 


That Hard Hearted Gal—continued from page 30 


“Walking is too expensive.” 

“Don’t worry. I have a few dollars 
left,’ laughed Barbara. 

Nevertheless, we took a taxi. 

Scarcely had we found a table in the 
tea room when a young woman ap- 
proached us. Something in her face 
warned me that here was another touch 
for the always-generous Barbara. 

“Oh, Bobbie,’ gushed the visitor, “I 
called you up and the maid said you 


/had come to the Plaza, so I rushed right 


There’s something awfully 
I want 3 

I looked at Barbara. Her hands again 
instinctively moved toward her. purse. 

“Why, Mabel, what is it? Anything 
wrong?” Barbara’s voice registered acute 
sympathy. 

“Not with me,” 


down here. 


the girl hastened to 


acouecha iD Mai eward expenses MIS AY/ but I just knew you'd like to con- 


tribute to a fund for the home for crippled 
children. Jane and I have just come from 


there: .and, .ghy those., poor; kiddies ,.need 


so much—toys and books and every- 


thing.” 
The girl drew such a_ heart-rending 
picture that even I was wondering how 
much of my next week’s 
part with. 
readily be imagined. 
“Isn't that dreadful,” 


salary I could’ 
The effect on Barbara can | 


she murmured. 
“Tl send you a check. You -know I’m: 


usually hard-boiled about these things, 


I’ve been approached so often, but in a 
case like this—well, it’s different. Don’t 
you think so?” She turned to me ap- 


pealingly. 
“Sure,” I-agreed. I saw that I'd never 
get any information from Barbara on 


“The Second Chance,” for my interview 
was being too constantly broken into by 
this charitable streak of hers. 


all, isn’t this quality of Barbara’s a 
“story” in itself? 

To my mind here indeed is the es- 
sence of generositvy—so sincere, so nat- 


ural that it is practically second nature 


But, after! 


SECA ber eeAg IN iD 


oo 


When a girl hears those three 
little words whispered in her ear by the “only 


“T love you!” 


man in the world,’ her supreme moment has 
She has won his heart. All her dreams, 
her hopes, her longings, have ended happily. 
She stands on the threshold of womanhood with 
the love of a gocd man locked in her bosom. 


Happy, happy girl! 


come. 


UT unfortunately, many girls never 
experience such bliss. They wait 
for their “Dream Man,’ but he 
never comes. It’s a starting truth 
| that every year a million marriageable 
+. men have four million girls from whom to 
choose a mate. 
|’ Then, too, many an innocent girl- has 
“heen led to undreamed-of happiness by 
‘|. these three little words “I love you” only to 


author certainly knows life, 
as it 1s lived today. Best g 
money I ever invested.” §& 


The rules of love 


This wonderful book tells 
you how to make friends 
and how to impress them favorably. You 
no longer need yearn for the sympathetic 
|i learn fee ihe the men Se eee of the 
| was using her as a play- opposite sex. You need 

‘hing, a passing ear ; || no longer be bashful 

Those three little words What d2 you know or shy, for this book 
y lead to infinite about love? tells you what to do 
) happiness or a WOR ree ve all occasions. 

* heart. Jhat are the t banishes gloom 
‘motives behind them ? Do men prefer cleverness to beauty? loneliness ‘ Be pris 
You must know and you Bowptopcontral auianientsovend | made friendships 3 

7 tea Gk y Does unrestrained spooning kill love? | T ea 

can know if you are When is kissing dangerous? t answers hundreds 

familiar with the rules intimate questions 


is 
*“T love 


you!” 


carefully analyzes your emotions. Every 
girl and man of spooning age should 
read this valuable, intimate book. Mar- 
ried men and women should read _ this 
book, too. for it tells how to hold the 
cherished love they have won. It is after 
marriage that jealousy and temptation 
start their bitter work. 

Mrs. L. J. O. of Conn. says, “Your 
splendid answer to one qgitestion was worth 
a thousand times the cost of your book.” 


When does jealousy destroy love? 


How to handle a jealous lover? 
‘of love. How to hold love at 17, 27, 33? ask your closest friend. 


4 How to recognize your love mate? Tt tells vou how to You need this book 

; Spooning privileges before engage- Salar = Sana Swain gives y inf : ~ 

$ chang: B ; n gives you information that will 
You can’t afford ment ge mere interest in make you more fascinating, more charming, 


to love; how to avoid 
long-drawn-out court- 


How, when and where to propose? 
How to encourage a proposal? 
Should secrets of the past be told 


more alluring. Are you going to be caught un- 


to lose prepared and allow somebody else to win a 


Many broken hearts, 
wrecked fortunes, sui- 
ride and ruin—all caused 
by men and girls play- 
ing the game of love 


| zs _ t How to cure a flirtatious lover? of 

| of the fascinating game that you wouldn't dare 
| 

} 

| 


before marriage? 
When is dancing dangerous? 
Petting parties—are they wrong? 
How to prevent undesirable spooning? 


How to be popular with the oppo- 
site sex? 


ships; how to quickly 
read a person’s inten- 
A fetter from 
M. E. B. of New York, 


tions. 


says: 


love that belongs to you? 

Ii you hope to win love or hold love you 
must know how. If you know the rules you 
will win, if you don’t you are doomed to fail. 
This beok gives you all the rules—not a lot of 
“don’ts” or prudish advice handed down from 
grandmother’s time, but in frank simple lan- 


| without knowing aha How old-fashioned” De vest iies: Li a pal, but Ruan eyenew cts your problem—/ow to win and 
25 rules. we 8 A ands never a sweetheart, was The gr 

. : E great demand makes it possible to offer 
| dangerous game if you When should a lover be romantic? ay trouble. Men played this valuable and interesting book at a low 


When is a “good night kiss’’ per- 
missible? 

What is an ideal mate? 

Proper etiquette at the table, the 
theatre, the dance? 

How to win back a lost love? 

How to resist temptations? 

How can a disappointed lover for- 


around with me wntil price. Bey pose fay ee Or, send only 
° - $1.89 plus llc postage (bills, stamps, check or 
the girl they eventually money order) and book will be mailed in a 
married came along. fiain wrapper. If not satisfied, return book 
Gradually I realized that within 5 days and money will be refunded. 
ea sy iee 5 ear out this coupon and mail it at once—tt 
I was playing a losing may mcan your future happiness. 
game so I got your 


How to attract a desirable suitor? book. It made me 
How should the modern young man see how poorly I 


make love? ; 
Should the girl requlate spooning? had played the 
game of love—and 


How to encourage ‘‘steady com- 
Pane I thought I knew 
wt all. I followed 


“do not know its rules. 
! Those who know the 
cules are rewarded with 
happiness and_ stccess. 
You play the game of 
love—what do you know 


get? 
2 Must a girl kiss to keep a sweet- 
about it? heart? 


va 


SANA PUBLISHING COMPANY, §.L.2 
Box 8, Station K, New York City. 


Please send me on approval Sana Swain’s valuable, 
intimate book, ‘‘How to Win and Hold Love’’, (Dictionary 
of Advice). It is understood, however, that if this book 
does not in every way come up to my expectations, I 


fp 


| Love problems 
“I solved 


The answer to these and hundreds 
of other vital love problems are given 
truthfully and fearlessly in this valu- 


Sana Swain, a recog- 


.}; nized authority on ai- able book. your good advice— © may return it within fire days and you sgree to refund 
: ©1925 Sana Pub. Co. and now I’m a & My money. 


“|. fairs of the heart, gives 
*\ che necessary advice to 
4\ enable men and women 
<) co win in the game oi love. 
|) lays bare the innermost thoughts of lovers 
“| and frankly reveals their scheming and 
‘) planning. The intimate problems that 
| confront you are completely answered in 
«| the latest sensational popular book— 
_. "How to Win and Hold Love,” (“Sana 
| Swain’s Dictionary of Advice.”) 

|| Mr: H.-A. of New Jersey writes, “The 


I will pay the postman only $2. 
Enclosed find $1.89 plus llc postage (total $2). 


happy bride.” 


This book is not 
book”’—it is a valuable 


Sana Swain a “story 
reference book listing almost a thou- 
sand questions—giving the answer to 
each frankly and completely. 
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ash or Credit | 


enuine Diamonds 


Guaranteed 


end forCatalog | 


| TERMS ° Goods de- 


amounts, payable 

week] y 2 i 
monthly o 

monthly, at 
your conven- 


flo. 15— Green Gold 
Watch, 25-Year Case: 
| J7 Jewels; 12 Size, Gilt 
Kg} Dial, $30; $3 $ 
ii down, then SS 
No.49—Wrist Watch. Solid 18-k 5 
White Gold—17 Jewels,$40. Delivered _* 
on first payment of 60 res tk 
= Wee 


YF $4.00, then KS 
z THE OLD RELIABLE 7 


CREDIT JEWELERS 
DEPT. Ke26 


1858 Stores in Leading Cities 


3 te. egit tf 
couples yearn for children 
that thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. 
H, Will Elders are being distributed without 
cost to childless women, Any family interested 
in overcoming conditions of nature that hinder 
the gift of children should write for this frea 
book today. It describes a simple home treat- 
ment based on the use of Steriltone, a wonder- 
Sul scientific tonic that hag had marvelous suc- 
€ess all over the country in relieving constitu- 
tional weakness. 

Every woman who wanis to live 2 normal, 
happy home life with little ones around her 
should consider it her first duty to know what 
Steriltone is and why it should be so wonderful 
an aid to her. Read this little book which is 


Oy 


sent without charge or obligation in a_ plain 
envelope. It unfolds facts that most women 
never have had explained to them. Send NO 


Money, NC Obligations. 
dress to Dr. A. Will 
Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo, 


Simply name and ad- 
Elders, 2014 Ballinger 


seen 
Develops Bust Like Magic! 
During the past 17 years thousands have 


added to their captivating glory of wem- 
§ anhood by using 


GROWDINA 


for bus? 
Great Dii 
bert. 


roof 


rite 
Mille. Sophie Koppel, Inc. 
Suite 932, 503 Fifth Ave, New York 
a ea A 


‘om 108NI.StateSt.,Chicago, Til. |h 
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SCREENLAND 


The test of true sympathy is in not 
realizing that one is sympathetic. 

This is undoubtedly the secret of Bar- 
bara La Marr’s instantaneous success in 


pictures. As she herself says, half ex- 
cusing her  tender-heartedness, she’s 
human. 


The human touch is a quality that 
registers on the silver sheet more than 
any other. Audiences might not be able 
to define it in so many words, but they 
feel it and say, “I like her.” The rea- 
son they like her is because she likes 
them, and sympathy is the one human 
quality that cannot be successfully coun- 
terfeited. You either have it or not. 
Few persons possess it to the extent that 
Barbara La Marr does. 

Later, when we had returned to her 
apartment and Barbara, true to her word, 
had despatched a check for her friend’s 
pet charity, I teased her about it. 

“Your complex will leave you too poor 
to buy that Simplex you’re contemplat- 
ing,” I warned. 

“Tl let you in on the inside facts of 
this soft-heartedness business of mine,” 
she confided. “I’m not such an easy 
mark as my friends think I am. I have 
a peculiar disposition. When-I actually 
see distress it worries me until I do what 


I can to help. And one of my rules of p 


life is to avoid worry. 

“Worry doesn’t help matters. It only 
gives you gray hairs and wrinkles and a 
sour disposition. 
my own affairs.” 

“Well,” I said, thinking of the cold 
hard winter that’s coming on, “suppose 
the movies suddenly stopped moving and 
you'd be out of luck and cash and then 
you'd have to worry.” 


I never worry about | 


—- 


“Not me,” returned Barbara confi- | 
dently. “I earned my living before I ever | 


saw a studio.” : 

“What would you do?” I asked inter- 
estedly. 

“Weli, for one thing, I used to be a 
dancer. I’m sure I could do it again. 
If I suddenly found myself out of pic- 
tures I’d go to Europe and begin all over. 
I haven’t always had what I wanted in 
this world. I guess thai’s why I feel 
sorry for other people.” 

But there is no chance of Barbara La 
Marr’s having to look about her for an- 
other profession. Her popularity as a 
movie star is too well assured. 

And as long as she has the quality of 


= 


ee ee ee ee ee 


feeling sorry for other people the movie | 


public will like her too well to let her 
disappear from the screen. 


A He-Man Hero—continued from page 27 


arbitrary slaughtering of his name. Be- 
cause a newspaper paragrapher, in striv- 
ing for humor, had called him Charles 
de Roquefort, and had likened him to 
the cheese, the powers-that-be decreed 
that no longer should the famous French 
star use the name which he had adorned 
in France; it should, instead, because of 
the unfortunate American sense of 
humor, be de Roche! And de Roche it 
is—a new name to be blazoned on the 
tablets of fame. 

“I turned my ambition to learning 
English. I vowed I would not let my- 
self be handicapped forever by mere 
words. And now I speak English—you 
see! Not so perfectly yet, but I can 
always find three words which I think 
express the idea, and you can take your 
choice of the best one!” 

Except for a very broad accent his 
English is good. His choice of words 
is exceptional, because of his determina- 
tion to find three words to fit every 
idea. And he can talk as fast and as 
fluently as if English were his native 
tongue. 

The first year and a half—the extent 
of his contract with Famous Players- 
Lasky—was not a happy period for the 
Frenchman. He labored angrily against 
being represented as a successor to Val- 
entino. He is not a Valentino. He gives 
the Latin sheik full credit as an actor and 
as a gentleman, but he does not wish to 
imitate him. Far from it! The ambi- 


tion of Charles de Roche is boundless. 
He would no more consider being an 
understudy for another personality than 
he would permit himself to languish in 
a German prison. 

We all know the mutual disappoint- 
ments suffered by Famous Players-Lasky 
and de Roche, as a result of their con 
tract. De Roche was kept down. He 
has had only one big part under the 
Paramount banner—in The Law of the 
Lawless. He stole the picture from the 
star, Dorothy Dalton, and theatres in- 
sisted on co-starring him. Then he was 
given the role of the “heavy” in The 
Cheat. He had never played a heavy 
before in his life, he says. In France 
he was the ideal lover. The Cheat was 
a flop. Pola Negri, another imported 
star, was at her worst. The story, 
warmed over from a previous Lasky suc- 
cess, with Sessue Hayakawa doing notable 
work, was somehow devitalized. 

In The Ten Commandments, the “suc- 
cessor to Valentino” was given a role 
which suited him gorgeously—that of the 
Pharaoh—and he made good every prom- 
ise which he had given in The Law of the 
Lawless; but after all the role was a 
minor one, and had to be cut unmerci- 
fully to make room for the vast amount 
of material which had been so prodigally 
shot by Cecil de Mille in an effort to 
make this the outstanding ‘picture of the 
age. 
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Extra Offer 


RE 


Smoking Stand 
to Match Suite 


a 9 i While they last we will include | Do not confuse this Library Suite with those usually offered. 
Just $1.00—that’s all—and we willsend you this Nandsome The ‘‘Chesterton’’ is entirely new and different, artistic—yet 


7-Piece ‘‘Chesterton’’ Library Suite—a room full of magnifi- Free with each order for this | € ngic is 

cent solid oak furniture at an amazingly low sale price and | Library Suite a handsome | eolialy STE seule in Pare ot era pat at the latest jtiauhe 
on easiest terms of credit. EXTRA SPECIAL: A beautiful | Tabourette Smoker to match. | edstyle. Note artistically shaped legs and fancy scroll fronts 
Solid Oak Smoking Stand will be included free with every | 961, inches high. Top is 10x10 | oDchairs and tables. These stamp the ‘“Chesterton”’ as a most 
order received at once! Read every word of this astounding | aa SS eny Braetical ay distinctive set, in a class by itself and offered only by Fish’s. 


offer! Then mail coupon without delay. , j e h 
h ue Thi Wed § We make this | useful. Order suite now before | ARoomFullof Furniture Pa brary 
wy V We Make This O£ @P sensational the supply of Smoking Stands | table measures 38x26 inches; has large drawer and undershelf. 


offer because we have moved into our mammoth new mail order is exhausted } Thearmchair and arm rocker measure 37 inches high with 21- 
building where we ean serve 100,000 more customers. The value ul ‘ f~ inchback. Seats are 18 x 19} inches, deeply upholstered and 
offered is so sensational—so extraordinary—we are certain it will _ + covered with Royal Artificial Spanish Brown Leather. The 
make us many new friends for the thousands of other marvelous furniture values shown | side chair and rocker are 36 inches high. Backs are 20inches high. Seatsarel6x17 & 
in the big FISH FURNITURE CATALOG. Simply send coupon below witha dollar. We | inches. The upholstering and covering is the same as the arm chairs. Lasting §& 
will send you this magnificent 7-Piece Suite on 30 days’ Free Trial. Nota penny more to pay | finish penetrates into the wood. This attractive 7-Piece Library Suite is offered by § 
until after 30 days—then easy payments of only $3.75 per month. Ifthe Suite doesn’t satisfy | us simply to secure new customers for the thousands of other furniture bargains 
you within the 30-days’ trial period, return it and we will refund your dollar, together | shownin our catalog. Do not overlook this amazing bargain. Take advantageot 
with all railroad and delivery charges paid by you. Donot delay. Act mow while offer lasts. | this offer while it lasts. Send coupon with one dollar. 
Order No. AGS47—$1.00 


This S 4 Down—$3.75 per Month § 
Complete price, $42.85. 

: (Smoking Stand given FREE with Bg 

Book every order sent at once.) 5 


showing over 5000 bargains for 7 -PIECE LIBR ARY SUITE Trish TORTURES ait ot Tees Sess ee! 


[ee es YN CREDIT. Our new Without paying a penny more, you may use it for 30 days in Dept. 759 2225-2237 W : 
Sales Catalog d x 5 C pt. 752 7 West Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill, 
y ANTORIVoURIGonGAnOWe your own home before you decide to keep it. If you are not i Enclosed find $1.00. Ship as advertised the 7-Piece ‘‘Chester- 


Send for your copy now: satisfied, return the set. Your dollar and freight charges 


it’s free! Greatest valu ton’’ Solid Oak Library Suite No. A6547. You are to include with 


giving furniture book ever will be instantly refunded. You will be out nothing. We ears 
published. Page after page take all therisk. If you keep it—take a year to pay the bal- may lorder one Wabouret a omoking Stand Rees. Tam onatS 
of startling bargaing in BA ance, paying only $3.75 per month. This handsome suite oes Pp mn VEE OER RAE EL 
Furniture, Rugs, Dishes, fay: ia. h L Sen 2 . month. If not satisfied I am to return the Library Suite 
Aluminum Ware,and other is sold under the famous L. Fisa Triple Test—Quality, within 30 days and you are to refund my money and any 
ho uisiosetornishines sy fl teens tb: einen nied micane atoll palistaction and i freight charges I paid 
equal b u e long service. Remember—just $1.00 wi e coupon now s a . 
ii brary Suite and shipped he —then 30-days’ Free Trial—and only $3.75 per month if you DNo. A6547—$1.00 down,$3.75 per month. Complete price,$42.85. 
You will find everything 4 . keep this big roomful of furniture. Order now while sale j 
jin this book tomake your 4 is on and get the beautiful Solid Oak Smoking Stand FREE! INGIME neeeeeticeemeecee acs cesses eeneecceerincceneccneecnseee ses 
home complete and at i Mail this coupon at once. i 
money saving prices. _, by. 
Write for eZ Ps, 4 L. FISH FURNITURE CO. Address.........++++5 BOO DS RAC OSU S HOES ROSS OOS SESS SOS SOS ESSEC 
Catalog Establiched 67 Yeara j P.O C 
2225-37 West Pershing Road eo De ccccccnscccccc cc cencecewet ewe nsetennsecssce Orcecccccsrecces 
Dept. 752 Chicago, Til. SUES see eae sae Se eee Tas So ae orelats Wana an Salas aes Sea since Ses Sees 
rr STS ES x 0 If you want latest bargain catalog justissued, put x in box. 
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Free Trial Botile 


Gray 
Haired 
People 


—Learn my story! 


It.can’t be told in this small advertisement, go 
I ask you to send for free trial bottle and test 
On a single lock of hair. 

It proves what I did for all gray haired peo- 
ple when I perfected my restorer—to renew 
the color in my own prematurely gray hair. 

The single lock test proves how easy is ap- 
plication, how perfect results. That my re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 
water. Nothing to wash or rub off. 

Mail coupon for absolutely Free Trial Outfit 
and learn my wonderful story and what it 
means to-you. If possible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in letter, 


= Please print your name and address & 
I MARY T. GOLDMAN 
5iée-A Goldman Bldg., Si, Paul, Mian. 


Piease send your patented Free Trial Gus. 


t 

Bat. x shows color of hair. -Black........ dark | 

{| brown....... medium brown........ auburn (dark , 

4 light auburn (light 1 
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WEAR TRIS MARVELOUS“RABON”RING 10 DAYS 
AT OUR EXPENSE YOU RISK NOTHING 


ond if your friends or even, oul younsels can tell it from agenuine 
diamond, send it back, ’ diamonds look exactly like 
genuine, place a ‘‘Rabon’?® rate a ‘genuine diamond together, see 
if you can tell them apart, ‘they have the same fiery blue white 
appearance as the genuine diamond, the same sparkling dazzling, 
rainbow brilliancy and are actually alive with fire. abon 
diamonds almost defy the life time diamond expert. Neither 
science nor man has ever created anything more realistic. Give 
‘Rabon’? the same test you would a genuine diamond. Prove to 
yourself its amazing qualities. 
/ No. 4and 9 mounted in 14 karat Bold shell, No, 2 mounted in 
eftects a green gold finish. No. 1, 7and 10 massive platinum 
je lkarat size, blue white pera perfect. No. 10 
61Ze, 
Moar are exact duplicates of JEMGED style erzinel genuine 
creations, Unconditionally guar: enty years. 


rT tw 
Bondi edi eee Rockin of paper 
o fitting end to end around your 
en ring arrives by 
return mail, deposit with Tae Re ceumen the amount shown 
here andif youare not more ee delighted or decide not to 
/ keep it within 10 days, con ie back eS guarantee to refund 

your money immediately u take no risk. 

io aetaee, the amazing ‘‘Rahon’’ 
pieimona| wemilicend Ble bsolutaly aig 
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SCREBNEAND 


In Shadows of Paris, a mediocre pic- 
ture which confirmed our worst suspi- 
cions that Pola Negri was not what she 
had been, Charles de Roche as _ the 
apache stood out like a ray of brilliant 
sunshine in a cobwebby cellar. Playing 
second fiddle to la Negri, he managed 
again to commit grand*larceny; he stole 
the picture. 

And then, to his vast relief, Charles 
de Roche’s ‘contract with Lasky expired, 
and he became a free lance artist. He 
could pick his pictures, always providing 
there was a bid for his services. His 
first picture on the new basis was Love 
and Glory. He played opposite Madge 
Bellamy, and at last de Roche had the 
opportunity which had been denied him. 

But still de Roche had not won a big 
fight in America. Victory came not long 
ago, however, and at last de Roche can 
take a deep breath and say, with justice, 
“T told you so!” 

The “you” in the case is Jesse Lasky. 
Undoubtedly Lasky wondered when he 
first returned with his “‘successor to Val- 
entino”’. if he had not made a mistake. 
|Events proved that he had; the six foot 
|Frenchman was no claimant to the Val- 
entino crown. He became a square peg 
|in a round hole. Paramount plans had 
‘no provision made for a young giant who 
}could act, and who was not Apollo-like 
}in a Valentino way. He was neither— 
heaven help us!—a “typical” leading man 
nor a “heavy.” What in the name of 
the Great God Film was he? The an- 
swer which de Roche insisted on shout- 
ing in their ears was that he was an 
actor! An actor! 

Jesse Lasky did not forget the virile, 
smashing young Frenchman whom he had 
brought over to America, tearing him 
away from stardom in France, to make 


links or solid gold mounted sscatt pin to those ee two 
rings or more. This offer holds good for @ limited time only, 
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9 THE RABOR ited 12 €. 22nd ieee ade NewYork 


You can earn good money at home in your & 
spare time making show cards for us. No can- ja 
ssing or soliciting. We show you how by our fq 
new simple method. We supply both men and $ 
me) women with work at home, no matter where you @ 
“4 live and pay you eash for all work completed each @ 
Z week. Full particulars and booklet free. Write § 


4 AMERICAN SHOW GARD SYSTEM, LIMITED | 
254 Adams Ealiaing Toronto, Canada 


SCREENLAND tells more 
about the films than any other 
magazine. You will enjoy your 


of him a third fiddle at the salary of 
an ordinary character actor. 

When Madame Sans Gene was decided 
upon as the next vehicle for Gloria Swan- 
son Charles de Roche was sent for—and 
offered a new contract. The signing of 
that instrument was quite different from 
the ceremony attending the first, Charles 


provided it is a successful one, is better 
for the producer than an original story. 
You can also surmise that there are not 
enough successful plays and novels to go 
‘round. Therefore, the picture producer 
must buy the original story. And that 
is one all-important reason why there is 
a market for the original story. But it 
must be a good one. And so, my good 
friends—per se, all you have to do is to 
write a good original story. 

Here is the rub—only too little appre- 
ciated by the young writer. It can not 


MOVIE evenings more if you 


read SCREENLAND, 


be just a good story. It may not be well 
written, but nowadays, to get over with 


If You Write It, We'll Buy 


> 


de Roche understood English, and be 
knew a great deal about rai motion. 
pictures in America; and he knew salaries | 
from the lowest prop boy io the highest. 
paid star. He held trumps. In spite’ 
of every handicap with which a foreigner | 
could enter American pictures, except the 
handicap of not having the goods to de-, 
liver, he had forced himself upon the’ 
American screen public, had made his) 
name mean something besides the ironic) 
title, “successor to Valentino.” He had | 
made it stand for acting genius. ~ 
So Jesse Lasky sent for Charles de 
Roche. The actor wrote into that cont 
tract all the clauses which he knew were | 
his right. And the salary is many times | 
the nominal one which he first had. He 
saw to it that his costumes were to be | 
furnished—that was one little clause he | 
had overlooked in his ignorance, and he 
had had to buy all the clothes which his | 
numerous roles called for in every pic- | 
ture he made! Quite an item when one | 
is making only two hundred and fifty a | 
week and is expected to adorn to a cer | 
tain standard of living demanded of our 
screen personages. { 
And Jesse Lasky, who is quick to val 
ognize merit and to make it work for| 
him, sent Charles de Roche on to Fran | 
Pred of the company, to hire the otha 
actors, because he could save large sums | 
of money through his knowledge of the) 
French motion picture field. He chose | 
the locations, acted as technical advisor, | 
and has the leading male role in what 
will undoubtedly be one of Paramount's | 
most pretentious productions of the com- 
ing year. Wy 
A victory? You said it! i 
But Charles de Roche says he will ! 
never sign another long-term contract. i 
fe has learned that it is better io sell i} 
his services by the picture, so that he. 
and not the producer alone, will pencil 
by his increasing popularity. i} 
Because I believe he has won his vic- | 
tory fairly, and because I think America 
has gained an artist in this indomitable | 
Frenchman, I take off my hat to Charle / \ 
de Roche, nee the Marquis Charles de | 
Rochefort! } 


lt— continued from page 25 


the scenario editor, it must be different 
It must have, at least. one whale of 
idea back of it. Perhaps this necessity 
is stronger now than ever before be 
cause the fount of picture ideas is dwin- 
ling. 

While I'am on this idea thing, I want 
to reiterate that sometimes it is the idea 
that will sell your story and bring you 
fame, even though your story may be 
badly written. But the idea must be 
so unique and different that it surpasses | 

{ 
I 


even the basic theme of some popula 
Dlay or a novel. 


Is Sex a Mystery 


SCREENLAND 


To You? 


Has true love come into your life — or didn’t you 
recognize it when it came? Are you afraid now 
of the baffling, perplexing mysteries of sex re- 
lationship? Are you discontented with the stupid 
lies and furtive ashamed answers the world gives 
you in place of the naked, fearless truth you 
desire? Do you want some safe, sane, unashamed 
advice on sex questions? Do you hesitate asking 
your doctor certain questions? Then clip the 
coupon below, send it today without any money 
and in a few days you will receive the most start- 
ling surprise of your life. 


‘Life’s Mysteries Revealed 


all are answered in simple, straightforward fearless 
language. Here are the real facts about the so-called 
mystery of sex—the thingsyou should know about YOURSELF, 
about YOUR BODY, your DESIRES and YOUR IMPULSES. 


At last a book has been published that digs into sex matters 
without fear or beating around the bush. This startling 512 
page book, “Safe Counsel”, written by Prof. B. G. Jefferis, 
M. D. Ph. D. and Prof. J. L. Nichols, A. M. contains just 
the information you want. You will be amazed at its frank- 
ness. Words are not minced. “Polite” phrases are forgotten 
—the right word is used in the right place. In this remark- 
able volume are answered all the questions that brides want 
answered on the eve of their weddings—that youths ap- 
proaching manhood demand of their elders—that married 
people should know. The naked facts are told. Ruthlessly! 
Daringly! But truthfully! 


“It Might Have Been Prevented” 


How pitifully often do we hear this pathetic phrase. Glorious young 
lives are wrecked by ignorance and falsehood. Innocent children suffer 
as a result of prudishness and ‘‘modesty.’”’ We think we are an en- 
lightened, civilized people—but we will continue to be in the dark ages 
until every adult knows the truth about the functions and purposes of his 
body, and about that great powerful invisible force, the Life Urge. 


Would You Like to Know: 


—The secrets of a happy mar- 


Yaa QUESTIONS — all of them, the most intimate — 


—Signs of excesses? 


Does a petting party stop with a kiss or do go further? Is spooning 
dangerous? Atlasi the question ts answered. See ‘Safe Counsel” Page 199. 


The Truth At Last! 


Safe Counsel contains nine startling sections: 1. The Science of Eugenics; 
II. Love; III. Marriage; IV. Childbirth; V. Family Life; VI. Sexual Science; 
VII. Diseases and Disorders; VIII. Principles of Health and Hygiene; 
IX. The Story of Life. Here are just afew of the subjects discussed — 
Love, Anatomy and Physiology, A Word to Maidens, Maternity, Parental 
Influences, Change of Life, Impotence, Fighting Modern Evils. You 
owe it to yourself, to your happiness and your health to read this 
wonderful book. 


Nobody can escape sex problems. Men and women—rich and poor—all 
face the sex question. Do not let ignorance blight your life. Do not 
allow fear and superstition to mar your happiness. Knowledge will 
free you—give you security, self-confidence and courage to face life 
without the shadow of fear and doubt threatening your peace of mind. 


Send No Money= 
Simply Mail the Coupon 


Ignorance perverts the mind. Don’t stay ignorant any longer. 
this invaluable book today—and settle your problems now. 


Just clip the coupon. Send it in today. No money is required. In a 
few days when the postman brings you “Safe Counsel” (in a plain 
wrapper) you can pay him $1.98 and postage. If you are not thoroughly 
satisGed after examination, return the book and we will refund your 
money. Send the coupon immediately. Mail it today to the Franklin 
Association, 186 N. La Salle St., Dept. 7591 Chicago. 


Send for 
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FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 
186 No. La Salle St., Dept. 7203: Chicago 


riage? 
—The mistakes every couple 
should avoid? 
—What true love really means? 
—How to perpetuate the honey 
moon? 
—Law of mutual attraction? 
—If continence is desirable? 
—How to control your impulses? 
—Answers to sex problems? 
— Dangers of ignorance? 
— Advice to the newly married? 


—What every girl should know? 

—The reasons for marital un- 
happiness? 

—How to hold your husband’s 
love? 

—The prevention and cure of 
social diseases? 

—Mistakes often fatal? 

—Ethics of the unmarried? 

—What every young man should 
know? 

—Advice to expectant mothers? 


These are just few of the questious answered truthfully and 
authoritatively by ‘Safe Counsel’’ 


Please send me your amazing 512-page book, “Safe Counsel” in a plaiz 
wrapper marked ‘‘Personal.’’ I will pay the postman $1.98, plus postage, 
upon arrival. IfI’m not satisfied, Ill return it within 5 days and you 
refund my money. 


ON Eee cee eid ang pee nabonnancenactaancannewenamamane ene wae nea —~ 
Street 
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( Price outside U. S.—$2.22 cash with order) 


Cc. 0. D. shipments are often defayed. If you want tc be sure of 
getting book sooner, send cash with order 


| OPPORTUNITY 
| OPEN fo YOU 


| A Free Trip To Hollywood and 


Guaranteed Part in 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s greatest 1925 
production 


“THE MESSAGE to GARCIA” 


Here is a most unusual opportunity—an open- 
|| ing to get into motion pictures by a short cut, 
} No special qualifications needed. No profes- |} 
j Slonals accepted. We want to hear from men, f 
y women and children—all ages—all types—who 
f are interested in a part in “The Message to 
| Garcia’? MBTRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S great- } 
H est picture of 1925, i 


Metro 
Goldwyn 
Mayer 


No Beauty Contest 


Every type wanted. We willff 
pay big salaries_and expenses } 
to Hollywood. You can take | 
i No matter if you live } 
in small or large town—you 
have equal chance. Don’t hesi- 


tate. WRITH TODAY FOR | 
PREE OFFER. If you wait. | 
PICTURES zou may be too late to qual: jj 
Get Into The Movies 
; This New Easy Way 
} This is your chance to 


f break into the movies with 
R a crash. Don’t delay. You 
may be the very type ° 


“Weite, 
we ™, le | 
want. Write for FRE OF- | 


FER AT ONCH FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 


Thcekawcett Publications». 


{| ROBBINSDALE Dept. 20) MINNESOTA 
 FRUE CONFESSIONS ~ WHIZ BANG 


“Dear Ann: You can’t im- 
> agine how happy I am since I {F 
: sent for the Dolly Dimpler |B 
and now have the cutest dim- 
ples. All the girls envy me 
and the boys simply flock 
around me. You are my dear- 
est friend and I want to see 
you happy, too; so Ann, take 
my advice; send for the Dolly 
Dimpler. You will be amazed | 
at what a difference it will | 
make. Everyone mentions how 
much prettier I am. 

Devotedly, 


DOLLY DIMPLER i 
SD OS is a simple, Batra acest 
sed device that produces fascinating imples 
; Taide Recommended by facial specialists. Abso- 
4) lutely harmless. Results positive. Miss D. H. res i 
“J am very pleased with results obtained from Do ly 
Dimpler. My sister has been using my Dimplex 
and she, too, is delighted’’ Clip the coupon 
below and send $1 for everything, 
including complete instruction, 
malied sealed’in-plain wrap- |f 
per, postage prepaid. Or 
sent C:0;D. for $1.25. 
DOLLY DIMPLER }f 


Sonia.” 


| DOLLY 
i] ODIMPLER CC. 
247 McDaniel St., 
i] Dept. F, DAYTON, OHIO 
Herewith find $1 for the famous 


| Dolly Dimpler, with full instructions 
| for use. 


(Print Plainly) 


Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, blackheads. 
whiteheads, red spots. enlarged pores, oily skim 
and other blemishes, can give you a com- 
plexion soft, rosy, clear. velvety beyond your 
fondest dream. Ancidoitina few days. My 
method is different. No cosmetics, otlonse 
salves, soaps, ointments, plasters, ban Bees 
masks, vapor sprays, massage, rollers or 0} ee 
jmplements. No diet, no fasting. Nothin: i 
take. Cannot injure the most delicate Blin: 
4 : Send for my Free Booklet. _ You are not obli- 
Ma — > gated? Send no money. Just get the facts. 


Dorothy Ray, 646 N. Michigan Blvd., Suite 170 Chicago 


On page 16 you will read of 
how one lovely girl made good 
in the pictures and the story 
will introduce her so that she 
will “make good” with you. 
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Now, then, we have got this far: A 
scenario is usually a story; a story is 
either a book-length novel, a novelette, 
or a very short story. The scenario is 
told in straightaway sequence form. A 
continuity is a technical working script, 
based on the story. Sometimes, but not 
often, a picture director may work from 
what is called a continuity-synopsis, 
which is the story, written in narrative 
form, boiled down, but arranged exactly 
as the director will shoot it. 

In this article is a reproduction of a 
page from a real dyed-in-the-wool fool- 
proof continuity. It is from the work- 
ing script of ‘““The Iron Horse,” produced 
by William Fox, and directed by John 
Ford. The story and continuity were 
written by John Russell and Charles 
Kenyon. 

This marvelous picture, now being 
shown in the principal key cities of the 
country, has been novelized by Edwin 
C. Hill, and the book promises to be 
one of the big sellers of the year, par- 
alleling the success of the picture. 

“The Iron Horse” portrays in a fas- 
cinating way one of the greatest events 
in the history of the United States—the 
building of the first trans-continental 
railway. It is an epic of motion pic- 
tures—a masterpiece of the cinema art. 
And the men who made it represent the 
pick of the brains of the industry. 

It is fitting that “The Iron Horse” 
be used to illustrate this article. 

When Mr. Fox first thought of the pos- 
sibilities of ‘The Iron Horse” he called 
into action all the resources at his com- 
mand. Every fa:tor known to have had 
any connection with this titanic undertak- 
ing was utilized—the government of the 
United States and its various departments 
the War Department, the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, and the Library of Congress 
among them. And the archives of the 
great trans-continental lines gave much 
in the way of historical. value. From 
this vast storehouse of information the 
writers of the story first called the great 
picture-to-be into being. 

IT have selected a comedy scene in “The 
Iron Horse,” because the comedy is sig- 
nificant and surrounds a bit of the im- 
portant dramatic action of that epic pic- 
ture. 

The Civil War was ended, and many 
of the soldiers were drafted by the con- 
struction bosses of the Union Pacific 
Railway. They came to their employ- 
ment still wearing their uniforms. And 
there were some interesting characters 
among them. How many of the old-tim- 
ers among us will recall the words of 
the popular refrain which came to life 
at the time of the first construction work 
of the trans-continental railway: 


“Drill, my paddies, drill; 
Drill, yer terriers, drill! 


Oh, it’s work all day— 
No sugar in yer tay— 
Working on the U Pay ra-a-ail-way— | 

In “The Iron Horse” Corporal Case) 
is a human character. He and his con! 
patriots are designed to relieve the b/| 
dramatic situations. The writers’ intel 
tions are successful, as one has but 1 
see the picture to discover. And, to. 
the incident of “Drill, yer terriers, dri! 4 
is taken from real life. This uniqu! 
chant played an important part in tt 
operations of the  trans-continent, 
builders. 

Diverging from “The Iren Horse 
let us take any picture story. With tl 
material before him, in the form of 
play, a novel or an original story, tt! 
continuity writer begins his task of pu) 
ting in technical form the script whic | 
goes to the director and his staff for phi. 
tographing. First, he takes himself || 
the hand and visualizes the drama, wit’ 
its comedy relief, the necessary atmo” 
phere, the ever-wanted color, and the yi) 
rious other whatnots that go to mal | 
his subject. | 

The total number of scenes depenc| 
on the number of reels to be develope! 
—and also it depends on whether or ni 
his picture is drama, comedy or comec) 
drama. The tempo of a drama is slow'| 
than for comedy; hence fewer scenes a:} 
required. 

The reader will observe that evel) 
minute action is carefully written ar’ 
explained. The writer leaves nothir! 
to be figured out at the last minute b’ 
the director. : 

The close of each scene is carefull) 
designed to lead logically into the nex | 
and in order that the audience will ne 
become too much immersed in the emc 
tional scenes, a bit of comedy is stagei| 
at the right moment, to emphasize t?} 
more dramatic bit that follows. 1 

There are hundreds of thoughts thi! 
come to me in connection with this a~ 
ticle, but space forbids their repetitio: 
If I should continue much further ld 
article would run smack into a course 1] 
story, or scenario, writing, if you wil 
I have written with some success f 
the screen, but far be it that I shou!) 
attempt to tell others how to do it. A} 
I have tried to do is to explain, to tl} 
best of my ability, how and why son} 
young writers fail, in their own estim: 
tion, in reaping the rewards they a 
told await them in motion picture stor} 
writing. | 

The answer, in a few words, is: col 
fine yourself to the writing of the stor 
and leave the technical preparation «| 
the continuity to the more experience 
fellow who knows what he is doing, u 
less you feel within you the divine Spar | 
or whatever it is that directs successf) 
continuity writers. . 


Keep to the story, and make it GOOL) 


) 


By the Beard of the Proht—csn- 
tinued from page 21 


} 
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And this value is actual and real. 
Mr. Valentino’s popularity has 
‘ereased because of this publicity so that 
‘mow his films will draw a very much 
larger attendance than if the $600,000.CO 
hworth of publicity had not been given 
‘}to him. 

‘| Only those who deal with the public, 
who appear in person, can take advan- 
'\tage of this kind of publicity, but there 
lis a kind of publicity available to each 
/person or each business, and to secure 
\\this simply requires imagination. And 
i we, of the hard-boiled public, are always 
Kivery sympathetic to a clever publicity 
| scheme; and instead of the public fee!- 
‘ing a resentment that their attention is 
‘being demanded, the feeling, rather, is 
one of tolerance and good-nature. 


in- 


bi 


‘beard to have a value of $600,000.00. | 


Publicity value compensates for the 
| exertions of youth. Our insurance man 
‘is Titus, and we shall continue to insure 
t through him and tell our friends about 
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What Is Home 
Without a 


Thousands of Women Write 
For This FREE Book 


What married couple can be 
truly happy without the 
charm of the prattling babe, 
the music of childish laughter 
—the hope and beauty of the 
: : shrine called home? 
Every woman who wants to correct the con- 
dition that may prevent the blessing of little 
ones, should read this booklet entitled ‘‘What 
Is Home Without a Baby” written by a retired 
physician, and describes a wonderful treat- 
ment known as Nervano ‘‘Steril-Ban’® 
Compound which has had such marvelous 
success in relieving functional weakness, and 
how easy it is to use it in the privacy of her 
own home. No interested woman should fail 
to write for this wonderful FREE booklet to- 
day. Simply your name and address brings it. 


The Nervano Company 
226 New Nelson Bidg., Kansas City, Mae 


How to Care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally 
deveid of lustre to look brilliant or excep 
tionally bright after an -ordinary shampoo 
You must use a‘shampoo that is different— 
a shampoo that will add real beauty to your 
hair—GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo. This sham 
poo will make your hair look so much 
prettier, so much more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In addition 
to the clean freshness any good shampoo 
gives, it offers something unusual, something 
new, something more than a promise. This 
“Ssomething’”? is a secret you'll discover with 


your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 25¢c a 
package at toilet counters or direct. * * * 
J. W. Jobi Co., 664 Rainier Ave., Seattle, 


Wash. 


- Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


it him because Titus was the undefeated 


| rowing champion. Never did racing scull } 
it finish in front of Titus, and when his =] ! 
! back bent to the mighty pull that main- OFFERED Like, those used by 
. [ tained his superiority over all living FOR RING FREE oficers: 82 cal, 

/men it did more than shoot his shell Sterling eee scccial ee an tp : 

lacross the line—it carried with it our ieee Ladies Goren sears goles tame, 
}; loyalty, sentimental, perhaps, but rone niin Dre a Se SOE 
4 the less, real. ; Refunded. i en's a ca 

| But, £0 return to Valentino and his Elite Jewelry House. Dept. 11025 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago TE HEE aoananonee te 
}, whiskers—his beard, which is reddish in Ua AR es SE ey 

| color, would have availed him little were MADLaEECuIOORINGINGSE Sara htie cH rer Geman hs ae a 
} it not that Valentino has qualified on ; Gis base Borvoare Pay on Delivery Plus Postage. 


“the screen. It is because he is the good 


}\ movie actor that he is that we are in- 


Trados Model No. 25 
corrects now all illshaped 
noses quickly, painlessly, 


Brand new, latest models. Use standard ammunition. 
WATTS TRADING CO., 


ih 5 5 7 By permanently, and com- 11 Warren St., Dept. 812, New York 

if terested in his new type of wind-break. Deena eile as 

| First you must have the goods, and then the only safe and guar- 

1 | anteed patent device that 

A) YOu must tell the world; and though will actually give you a Shia Ad 

io! P perfect  looki nose. 

| Mr. Emerson has claimed that the world Deane OOO entisticd Hievtetine 
j ? t 7 users. For years re- 

if will make a beaten path to the door of Darn eniad ls Dean DSySle EYELASHES and BROWS 

}. the rat trap manufacturer of merit, the cians. 16 years of ex- INSTANTLY, makes them 

perience in manufactur- appear naturally dark,long and 


: 


| path will be worn much sooner if some 
publicity can be secured. 

fi Each one of us is in business to sell 
_ something, and all of us need to have 


He : : ; 
} the public clamoring for something of 


J 


| ours. 
\ In New York, at this moment, ‘Peter 
| Pan” comes again to delight the theatre- 
| goers. Miss Miller has a headline in 
| the morning paper because girls mobbed 
} the theatre entrance. 
_ In Hollywood Mr. Brenon has just fin- 
ished Miss Bronson’s performance of 
~*Peter Pan” for the-films, but Sir James 
Barrie, profiting though he does by this 
| publicity, may shave or not as he likes; 
7 2nd if your goods, as Sir James’ goods, 
| win respect for themselves, they will earn 
their own publicity. 
Publicity! It is the life blood of busi- 
| ness, and it is certainly the “Sheik’s 
Whiskers” for the movie star. 


| 
| 


ing Nose Shapers is at 
your service. 
Write for free booklet, which tells you how 
to obtain a perfect looking nose. 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Dept. 2199 Binghamton, N. Y. 


é Fine Tone 
§ 26 Musical 

Instruments 

We havea wonderful new copyrighted syste ing 

music xa To first pupils in each Ree tie age 
superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawaiian-Guitar, Banjo, Man- 
dolin, Banjo-Ukulele, Banjo-Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo-Guitar abso- 
lutely free. Also teach Piano and Organ. Very small charge for 
lessons only. Four lessons will teach you several pieces. Over 


100,000 successful players. We arantee si 
Complete outfit free. Write tons » Dep Mie NG noienees 


Slingerland School of Music, 1815 Orchard St., Chicago, Il, 


The way scenarios are writ- 
ten and what sort of a story ts 
wanted will interest you in 
Hamilton Thompson's article 
page 22. 


luxuriant. Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to any face. 
Perfectly harmless. Used by millions 
of lovely women. BLACK or BROWN, 
obtainable in solid cake form or 
waterproof liquid. 75c at your deal- 
er’s or direct postpaid, 


MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 


Earn money weekly, spare time, homo, 
jaddressing, mailing, music, circulars. 


'Send 10c 


New England Music Co.. 
118 Asylum St., Dept. J-6 
Hartford, Corn. 


BUNIONS 


ADO EN AN SL the marvelous nese SOGpNS SS 
NY Bunions. The pain stops almost instently. The Hum 
vanishes a ough by magic. HEN YOU WILL 
HAVE SHAPELY FEET 


SENT ON TRIAL 


I want you to have rellef from Bunions. I want you to 
know the pleasure of foot_ comfort. I will gladly ar- 
range to send youa box of Solvent to try. Simply writs 
and say, ‘‘I want to try PEDODYNB.”’ Address— 


KAY LABORATORIES Dept. 2 
IS6N. La Salle St. Chicago, Iiinois 


for music, information. 


| 
| 
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Classified 


Advertising 


Rate 25c a word Forms Mat. 


close Jan. 12 


CLOTHING SENSATION! 
NEW LINE) :OF .MEN’S CLOTHES. 
wool suits at one low price of 
pay biggest commissions cash with order and 
supply finest selling outfit. Experience isn’t 
necessary. It you're honest and willing to work 
we'll train you. Address Dept. 210, WILLIAM 
C. BARTLETT, Inc., 850 W.. Adams’ St., 
Chicago. 


ALL 
We 


EARN MONEY AT : HOME 

spare time painting lamp shades, pillow tops 
for us. No canvassing. Easy and _ interesting 
work. Experience unnecessary. Nileart Com- 
pany, 2352, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


DURING 


CASH FOR PHOTOPLAY 

themes. We criticize, .revise, copyright and 
sell ’em for you. Mail us your story. Our ad- 
vice is FREE. HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO 
CO., 711 Pantages Bldg:,:-Los Angeles, Calif. 


PLOTS, IDEAS, 


DINING AND SLEEPING CAR CONDUC- 

tors (white). Experience unnecessary. We 
train you. Send for book of rules ‘and appli- 
cation. Supt. Railway EMS Station C., 
Los Angeles. 


AGENTS—QUICK SALES, BIG PROFITS, 
outfit free. Cash or credit. Sales in every 
home for our high class line of Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, etc. 
Write today for money-making plans. ‘American 
Products Co., 2368 Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EARN MONEY WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, 

home, addressing, ‘mailing, music, circulars. 
Send 10c for music, information. Liberty 
Music Co., Dept. A-7, Liberty, N. Y. 


WANT PLEASANT GOVERNMENT POSI- 

tion? $117—$300 monthly, men, women, 18-65, 
home or traveling. Get Ozment’ S05) hours home 
Reon De oe Write, Mr. Ozment, 169, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


ACTING PLAYS 


ior Amateurs; Monologs, 
Minstrel and Vaudeville 
ideas for entertainments. 


Recitations, Drills, 
Jokes and Sketches: 
Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 


542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


NEW VACUUM  beautify- 
ing massaging apparatus. Na- 
ture’s way to quickly attain 
loveliness of complexion, 
firmly textured, unlined skin. 
Eliminates blemishes, pim- 
ples, blackheads, oily skin 
and enlarged pores. Restores 
sallow skin to healthy color. 
ESIESTES Wonderful BUST DEVEL- 
E stimulating blood circulation. Harmless,  sci- 
entific. Complete apparatus with face and body massage 
eups “(without gauge), full jar of French Vacuum 
massage cream and booklet sent for $7.50. with gauge 
$10.00 or C. O. Results .or money hack, Write 
es literature. = 7 

J. WEBER'S co., Dent. SC, 49 Wi'a2na’ St+© 
Wew York 
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Mack Sennett and his 
dealing with the 
beauties, Mr. Sennett 
beasts. 


s pet lion cub. After 
temperamental bathing 
has no fear of savage 


When Mack Sennet Becomes Enthusiast 


Winners 
test were 
photographs sent 


SCREENLAND 


of the Bathing Beauty Con- | 
selected from 


the many : 
in answer to the y 
contest and were 


shown to Mr. Sennett for his comment. 


66 GREAT deal of harm is done in 
this world by well-intentioned 
people,” said Mr. Sennett. 


We had expected some wise observa- 
tions and in fact rather looked forward 
to the naked truth, or—at least, wisdom 
a-la one-piece. So we removed our gaze 
from the photographs, which invariably 
cover the desk of the greatest impres- 
sario of beauty on the screen, and lis- 
tened. 


“I would like to see a test of this girl, 
Miss Eileen Hill; perhaps she might pass 
the requirements. She is a very attrac- 
tive girl, and I'll give you a letter for 
her. If she cares to present it at the 
studio, we'll give her a test.” 

Realizing that we were dismissed, it 
was impossible to ask all our questions. 


; 
We had wanted to know more of wi 


these requirements are. i 
We know this, however, that there ¢| 
many thousands of girls who would 
giad to have even this little bit of 
cpportunity. And if Miss Eileen E} 
cver takes advantage of it, we wish I. 
the very best of luck. y 

It would be only fair if we could 
member all the nice things Mr. Senni} 
said concerning the other girls in the cc 
test, particularly about Miss June Co} 
man. But, at any rate, we are proud | 
SCREENLAND’S one-piece girls and can pe 
this word—that Mr. Sennett has prov 
ised to select his next beauty through o| 
columns. 

Mr. Sennett’s letter has been sent 
M’ss Hill; we presume by this time s 
is practicing high diving all over the ‘| 
Lawrence River.. 


ised me to forget that I had ever 
| 


ied small parts in more or less in- 
hificant pictures I said that I was 
\ud of it and didn’t want to forget 
even if I could.” 
| he didn’t tell me all of it. How she 
irked at other things to fill in between 
‘itures—she posed for advertisements, 
|) one. How, when she finally had 
\lught on,” she won the respect of 
bry one with whom she worked—how 
| famous male star said of her, “She’s 
|: only perfect lady I ever had for a 
ding lady.” 
||And now, here she is. A producer saw 
|; in one of those unimportant pictures, 
sognized her possibilities, and signed 
: to a long term contract. It’s been 
d that since her success in the pic- 
‘es she has made in California, she 
uld command a salary five times larger 
(an she is getting. But even if she were 
t handcuffed by her contract I believe 
ed refuse a stellar offer right now, even 
‘it included maid service. Because, as 
ie says, the work she is doing is the best 
ing for her. She doesn’t choose her 
|jles; they are chosen for her. And they 
\ve ranged from frivolous debutantes to 
lart-broken mothers. From “He Who 
ets Slapped” to “Excuse Me” is quite 
jump, but Norma recently landed se- 
‘rely on both trim feet in the picturiza- 
on of the Rupert Hughes’ Pullman 
| rce. 
I] She declines to be advertised as a Cin- 
ierella of the screen. She has fought 
INery inch of the way, so why should she 
|} billed as a brand-new star shooting out 
|| the nowhere into the here? She might 
| ive had much more publicity if she had 
[fsx to accept the over-night role; but 
te kind she is getting is worth more. 
jhem! 
|! The only trace of the long, lean years 
in her woxk. She could never play 
|{ature women who suffer and suffer if 
Hine had stepped straight into a star’s 
/mousine. Her feet may have ached 
‘ikon time to time, but now they wear 
d he most expensive, custom-built slippers 
{/|ith all the ease in the world—and they 
on’t pinch. 
11) Norma Shearer sponsors a new style in 
/igenues. I have met all kinds. There 
di the sweet and simple thing who, backed 
ly a doting family, is enabled to make 
(oth ends meet in Hollywood and even 
cb lap over—to buy her way into pic- 
i|'ares. She is, as a rule, a somewhat su- 
p/Srior little creature, inclined to observe 
mdughtily the hard-working ones who 
(Jave risen from the ranks sometimes at 
|e expense of their manners and morals. 
it ke has been petted and pampered; she 
as run from any disappointments a hard- 
e j/o:led studio has offered her to weep out 
|| SE 
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She’s the Prettiest Girl—continued from page 18 


SECu en ae NG Ie cAMING 1D 


her sorrows on the broad maternal bosom. 
She is carefully shielded from all the de- 
moralizing, degrading movie folks—so- 
called. She’s synthetic—and proud of it. 

Then, there’s the other kind—the fight- 
ing kind, who has, maybe, compromised 
with ideals in the cause of art. She of- 
ten turns out to be an actress; and if you 
ask her how she does it, she’s likely to 
reply, “Ah, my dear, I’ve lived.” 

But Norma Shearer sets a precedent. 
She was never spoiled, either by hard 
knocks or soft mama. She’s never 
“lived,” in the sense of the problem play 
heroine. But she doesn’t have to. She 
knows what it’s all about by instinct. 
And her “struggles” have made her toler- 
ant enough to portray a part of a prosti- 
tute with sympathy—as she will in “Two 
Worlds.” By the way, that part will 
probably be turned into a dance-hall girl 
or something more acceptable to the blue- 
nosed. They wouldn’t let Norma play 
an unvarnished wicked woman. This new 
picture offers her a dual role—a bad girl 
and a good girl; and I’m willing to bet 
you won’t believe the same girl is play- 
ing ’em. 

She offered me a cigarette. There 
seemed to be several packages in the 
hotel room; but Norma didn’t take one. 
“We keep plenty on hand,” she said. 
For half a second I was disillusioned. 
Was she posing? Then, “I don’t smoke, 
but mother does.” 

She is not over-confident now—if she 
ever was. When she read some of the 
things the New York newspaper critics 
said about her work in “Lucretia Lom- 


On y $E545 oF this $20 wale | 
White Gold Wrist Watch 


26 year 14K white gold-filled case, richly engraved, latest @ 
Tonneau shape, sapphire crown, gros grain ribbon with white § 
gold-filled clasp, 6 jewel movement. An excellent timekeeper. 
Comes in beautiful velvet and silk-lined case, 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


that will make any girl or woman happy. We specialize in this 
watch exclusively and are ina position to offer itat a price § 
lower than the usual wholesale price. If after receiving and | 
examining this watch, you do not consider it equal to an 
watch priced up to $20.00 by jewelers, send it back—we will q 
promptly refund amount paid. Send only $65.45 and this beau- 
tiful watch will be forwarded prepaid, or if youdesire we i 
will ship C.O.D., you to pay postman $6.45 plus 18c charges 
on delivery, Order now as this offer may not be repeated. 


WILLIAMS CO., 4750-84 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago - 


Personal 
APPEARANCE. | 


is now more than y 

mM ever the key-note 
V4 of success. Bow- 
Legged & Knock: & 
7 KKneed men anc § 


nov ready — for] 
which will successfully 
straighten, within a short time, bow-leggedness an 
knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and_ permanently 
without pain, operation or discomfort. Will not inter 
tere with your daily work, being worn at night. M 
new “Lim-Straitner,’’ Model 18, U. S. Patent, is eas 
to adjust; its result will save you soon from furthe 
humiliation, and improve your personal appearance f 
.00 per cent. q 
Write today for my free copyrighted physiological} 
Wand anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
Mbow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation on 
Hyour part. Enclose a dime for postage. 4 
H M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
{(13L, W. U. Blida., BINGHAMPTON. N.Y. 


bard,” she cried for a week. “I do take 
criticisms to heart,” she said. “And par- 
ticularly those. Because the part I played 
wasn’t my fault. I could have made her 
less kittenish, but she was that kind of 
a girl, so what could I do?” 

I know what some ingenues would have 
done. Not Norma. 

She’s the sort of girl who can say, 
“T take my work awfully seriously’—and 
then turn around and laugh at herself. 
She’s still young enough to be a little 
elated over the fact that in “The Snob” 
she manages to look as if she had a 
child! 

Altogether, if I was for Norma Shearer 
before I met her, I’m cheering louder 
for her now. Especially when we talked 
about sex appeal. A reporter had come 
to see her to ask her if she was a man’s 
woman. 

“IT said I really didn’t know, but that 
two-thirds of my mail came from girls. 
The interviewer said he was sorry, but 
his editor had said I was a man’s woman, 
so I must have lots of sex appeal. Well,” 
said Norma Shearer with a twinkle, “It 
may be naughty, but I’m 
little!” 


WANT A GOOD JOB’ 


Men—Women 18 up. 
$1140 to $3000 A YEAR 
% Many U. S. Government jobs 
: now obtainable. Steady work. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. 
Write today sure for free list 
ayn of positions open and free 
wa 4 sample coaching lessons. 
KLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T299, 
ROCHESTER, N .Y. 
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Protect yourself against 
hold-up, rowdies, etc. with 
this clever cigarette case 
of light weight metal. Looks 
exactly like the real thing! Pull \ 
the trigger, back flies the lid 


glad I have a| 


vyrf 12455 GrevaAVE? ed Oe smn 


showing your cigarettes. | Lots 
of fun scaring your 
friends, and a great 
protector. Sold exclu- 
\ sively by us. PAY POST-\ux 
i MAN $1.79 on de- Pat. 
livery plus postage- —s_ 
Money back if not satisfie 

A 


d. 
PATHFINDER CO,, Dep. DR88534 Sixth Ave... WY, 


Pending 


A simple, safe home 
treatment — 16 years’ |f 
success in my practice. |° 
Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for free 
booklet giving full par- © 
ticulars. 
WM. 


DAVIS, M.D. grgIBIstil 4 
Woodbridge. U. g 
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Classic Development 


of the Bust 


YOUR WOMANLY BEAUTY can be developed. The secret of woman’s 
charm is a beautiful, fully developed figure—a bust like sculptors carve in 
marble and artists portray on canvas. The very femininity of woman demands 
that she be thus perfectly developed, 

BEAUTY OF FORM is woman’s natural birthright. It is just as whole- 
some and right that a woman should be physically charming and attrac tive, 
as it is for flowers to bloom in springtime and cast a sweet fragrance by 
their presence. Physical beauty can be cultivated, for the body—plastic like 
clay—will respoud to the application of nature’s laws to a degree little 
dreamed of by the average person. There is always a _way to accomplish 
the things that are wholesome and right, and since it is perfectly natural 
for every woman to have a full, rounded bust, it is easy to produce such 
development with the right method. 


Motion Picture Actress Delighted 


Letty McCoy, Movie Actress, Los Angeles, whose photo is shown 
at the left, says: “I am delighted with the results from the use 
of The New National, which has given me a three-inch increase in 
size—a remarkable firmness and classic contour. A number of my 
friends have recently remarked on my improved appearance.’’ 


Booklet Tells “HOW” FREE! 


Write today for free booklet containing an article by Dr, Cc. §. 


Carr, formerly published in the Physical Culture Magazine, telling 
how any woman may receive development in the shortest possible 
time. Simply wonderful the results produced. Let us send you 


photographie proof showing as much as five inches enlargement by this 
Sent FREE to every woman who- writes. quickly. Simply send your name and address on a 
(Lhis information sent under sealed postage, if you enclose 4c stamps.) 


method. 
bostcard if desired. 


THE OLIVE CO., Dept. 35 


Tabacco Habit 
2 BANISHED 


NEW Antiseptic 


Lip 


No craving for tobacco oS 
any form after you begin taking 
Tobacco Redeemer. Don’t try to 
quit the tobacco habit unaided. It’s often 
a losing fight against heavy odds and may 
mean a Serious shock to the nervous sys- 
tem. Let us help the tobacco habit to quit 
| YOU. It will quit you, if you will just take 
q TobaccoRedeemer according to directions. 
Itis marvelously quick; thoroughly reliable. 


= Nota Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit- 
forming drugs of any kind. Itisinnosense 
@ substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatmentyou have absolutely ne desire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy, It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you.use orin what form | 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, 


cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, Tob acco Redeemer will positive- 


ROUGE 


Prevents Chapped, 
Rough Lips. 


ef 
E 
cL 


One application 
keeps them Red All 
Day. 

No Dressing table 
complete without it. 


| Two sizes: 50c and $1. 


RED-FAST CO. 
1818 Lincoln St. 


Iy remove all craving for tobacco in any 
formina very few days. This weabsolutely 


guarantee in every case or money refunded. 


Write today for our free booklet showing Denver, Colorado 
thiedeadly effectof tobacco upon the human : - 
system and positive proof that Tobacco By Mail Only. You can pay 
Redeemer will quickly free you of the habit. Postman, if you prefer. 


Newell Pharmacal Company, 


Peg 9997 St. Louig, Mo. 


Forever removed Be Ane Wahler 
Method which kills the heir root 
without pain or injuries to the 
skin in the privacy of your own 
home. We teach Beauty Culture. 


Send today 3 stampsfor  — 


ELECTIVE 


DIRECTORS 
Alan Dale 

Wm. A. Brady 

| Henry Miller 
Sir John-Martin 


DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING 


ife. 


Co. ( nces while learning). N.Y, 
wives dae d R. I Cpch Shubert k debuts and careers pises ede R Keon ace 
b te Clar, pectus (wri study desir o Secre e 
D. J. MAHLER co., 3 Mahler Park, Provi ence, Pa Gort BS ere See ars a 


Teron 


Grow Taller. Develop your Physi- 


Me 


Fo 


4 cal Beauty. Natural, simple method. isfied wearers. No capital orexperience ; 

fH Will increase your height and im- required. Largesteadyincome. Many earn 

fj prove your appearance. Write for $100. to $160. weekly. Territory now being 

fy Free Booklet. Dept. allotted. Write For Free Samples. 
THE NATURAL METHOD BUREAU Madison Mill Mfr's 564 B'way, N. Y. [ 
Atlantis (City «+ New. Jersey - SEE —— = 


CLARINDA, LOW. Aa 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 


and SINGING. Developing poise and 
ersonality essential for any calling in 
Alviene Art Theatre and Stock 


Direct from ff 
our factory te wearer. | 
Basily sold. Over one milion sat- § 


| 
| 
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Dramaland—continued from | 
page 63 | 


|longs to Adolphe Menjou—10% com. 


sion on that Adolphe, if you get | 
He is pointed out to Mrs. Westco 
and she makes up her mind to vamp 

away in order to save her daughter. 


course he does not know who she is. | 


Reel Four—Now Naughton is not) 
regulation sort ef attractive bache 


| That is why I picked Menjou for | 


part. Otherwise I should have pic 
Ricardo Cortez. So you must not | 
y 


surprised when I tell you that 1] 
Westcourt really falls in love with || 


|| Or is it just with the vicarious thril | 


gives her? Anyway, there is the 

scene in which the father and daug | 
both at once discover her in Naught| 
apartment and in his arms. The | 
band becomes dramatic and denow| 


|and renounces her forever. 


4. 

Reel Five and Reel Six—In the i 
the husband and daughter—deserted || 
alone—plead with the mother to re} 


|to them. But she says that she has| 


own life to live and goes to Europ¢ 
live it, Followed by Naughton. Thc} 
because the husband is an unattrac| 
brute who actually talks with a lisp} 
suppose in the movie Corinne will 1] 
an attractive husband who repents 1 
tily so that she can be reconciled to | 
in the end—according to censors. At | 
rate, if he lisps we shan’t be able to | 
it. There is probably a moral to } 
play. Unpleasant endings usually i 
them. The moral probably is that | 
bands should not lisp. 


f 
, 


Pedro de Cordoba has left the sci] 


for the time being to play in a si{ 
of plays to be presented by the Ec. 
Players in New York City. His 1 
recent screen vehicle was “The Bar| 
ero.” in which he played the title rc} 


* * ok 


Holmes Herbert has completed wor 
a feature role in “A Man’s World,” 
made in California. His two most 
cent pictures were ‘“Love’s Wilderr 
and “Up the Ladder.’ In the fo: 
picture he played the lead opposite 
inne Griffith. 


ok ok * 


Alma Rubens is confident that her | 
of “Maxine” in the screen adaptatio. 
Sir Gerald du Maurier’s “The Danc 


is the best she has had this year. 
plays the part of a dancer. 


SOREENLE AND 95 


Ey ncet and 
‘ hoenty’ 


Youth—and an 

exquisite rose- 
tinted skin, 
/ white as mae 
and soft as silk. 


But for how long? 


SEM~PRAY 
JO-VE~NAY 


The One Beauty Cake 


—will help to keep the bloom and 
freshness of life’s morning. And for 
her who faces the fading years there 
is imperative need of this beautifier. 


® Sold everywhere or by mail. A seven 


The internationally famous 
Beauty Culturist 


| Paint and Powder 


| dn illuminating discussion on the important subject of 
Exterior Decoration 


day trial sizecakeonreceipt of ro cents. 


By HELENA RUBINSTEIN Ue SEM-PRAY JO.VENAY CO. 


21 Turner Ave. G-and Rapids, Mich. 


1 and again I meet women who The next rule to iollow is—study your 
IN have convinced themselves that type. Those brunettes who use their 
ilakeup is harmful to the skin. blond sisters’ make-up are largely re- 
‘bake-up is exactly like any other prep- sponsible for the odium that attaches to 
“fation for the skin—if it be impure and “paint and powder.” They forget that 


\ “Rejuvenation 


; a ee : os : 
pjfsuitable then it will decidedly ha the purpose of cosmetique is to aid na- thor, W_J. Fielding. 
jmmiul, but if it be ee ee ie ture, not to ridicule it. A brunette whose enone ieee eeiee ¢ | 
7 it wi s Beda : saat SAeaar 
1 eae i a ea a OE eer es skin is thick of texture and inclined to Soe eee ae atcapine old 
neficial. g sere : ; old | 
sit peecey penelicia sallowness should always apply a liquid| | 28% Tolling back the years to youthful physical | 
A delicate skin will become roughened, ea me A ea and mental activity. 
ie owder before her rou ds 
‘ied and perhaps blotchy from exposure “ Fines ve Goutal f LIMITED EDITION 
He wind and cold. But give it the pro- choose dark shades botn in rouge an Vest pocket size, flexible, real leather binding; i 
a ] ; ] ] an attractive olume; openin: PR 
‘ction of rouge, especially a cream powder, also brique-toned lipstick in pre- explaining impartially and fully whatland transplant: 
c ation does men 1 
age, and the wind must strike this layer erence to the coral tones. you. want to know about this fascinating and vital 
q ° subject. The edition is limited—send 25 cents today 
)|| cream before it gets to the skin. The A short time ago, in my Paris labora-| | in coin or stamps for prepaid copy. 
jltge acts as a sort of shock absorber. tory, I evolved a peach-tone powder that, BRINKLEY PRESS, Dept. Milford, Kans. | 


j/Unprotected skin that is coarse and strange as it may seem, proved becoming 
| en-pored makes a perfect resting place to almost every type of complexion. So 
i dust particles and acne germs; but if you are neither a decided blonde nor 
aly coated with an absorbent powder a true brunette, you will do well to choose 
|can pretty well resist these ever-pres- a powder that is neutral in tone and be- 
git enemies to beauty. coming to many types of complexion. 

Actresses represent perhaps the most Blending is the thing in artistic make- 
jifautiful class of women. The actress up. Never should there be a visible) § 
is) as a rule, a skin far healthier and ‘join,’ never the merest suggestion of : Simply send $2.00 


y 1 = a C 3 G 3 and this 14 Karat Solid 
\Welier than that of other professional a line between your skin and your cos- White Gold Rectangular 


i t 


. fi 
men, business women and home-  metique. Powder must blend from the monds comes tovou all’charges pald. Highest 
grade 15 ruby and Sapphire Jeweled Move- 


| akers of whatever country. And the face into the neck. Rouge must never ment olife time gusrantee. Price only 
itress_uses fully three times as much stop ina harsh line, but should come from| § 10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL 


s ( ; : If not satisfact if 4 
ike-up as any one of these! You see, the chin up into the cheek growing a| J watchiors10:00,sourdepositwilberetunded 
| | $4.05 PER MONTH 


m, that the prejudice against make-up little deeper in tone as it rises above the After trial pay balance $4.05 a month for ten months. 
é . . E 
At little basis in fact. jaw-bone and extending ever so faintly| § Miastrates and/ describes thousands of special valuos in dia- 
AG) Ss, watches and jewelry —send for your copy at once 
J ‘There are certain definite rules to the over the forehead and the temples. Serre ee 
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portant is this—never apply your make- accomplishment where there is an indis- 
direct to the skin, but to a founda-  criminate choice of powders and rouges. 
/m. Choose your foundation with care- But fortunately for the average woman 
_regard to the individual needs of your who has not the time to “practice” the 
‘in. There are foundations specially art of blending there are some cosmet- 
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Free Trial Treatment 
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Popular Pictures Are 
Made from Popular Books 


UST recall the ten best moving pictures you have either seen 
J during the last few months or expect to see during the 

present season. Nine chances out of ten, you will find that 
a famous novel supplied the title, plot, action and characters of 
each one of them. Eight chances out of nine, you will find their 
names listed on this page. Not every good book gets onto the 
screen, but nearly every successful picture is produced from a 
good book. 


A moving picture, fascinating as it is, supplies a passing pleasure. 
The book from which it came is yours to keep—to give you new 
delight every time you read it, to place on your book shelf as a 
permanent treasure, or to give as a gift to a friend. Any of 


these books can be obtained from SCREENLAND Book Dept. 
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ALLUSTRATED WITH SCENES FROM THIL PLAY 


AMERICA 
SUNDOWN 


THE SHOOTING CF DAN McGREW........... 


YOLANDA 


BEING RESPECTABLE 

LOVE INSURANCE (The Reckless Age) 
ANOTHER SCANDAL 

THE SALAMANDER (The Enemy Sex) 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES 


THE MOUNTEBANK (The Sideshow of Life)... 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE STORM 
WILD ORANGES 


PONJOLA 

WEST OF THE WATER TOWER 

IF WINTER COMES 

THE WAY OF A MAN 

THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 


BE oe). 
THE SPANISH DANCER 


THE ROCHE AM ei canis ueinmtacteecie cian RESO ee 


LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER 
THE VIRGINIAN 

POTASH AND PERLMUTTER 
RUGGLES OF RED GAP 

THE ETERNAL CITY 

THE CALL OF THE 

CAPE COD FOLKS ' 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
. ALICE ADAMS 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA...............-.. 


RUPERT OF HENTZAU 
FIGHTING BLOOD 
THE TURMOIL 


MAIN STREET 
PENROD 


THE RUSTLE OF 
MICHAEL O’HALLORAN 
THE FLIRT 


ROBIN GHOOD Wiserserce eh cern sterod en esastee ede dehetens iter 


THE RAMBLIN’ KID 
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size standard cloth bound and 


price $1.00 each or six books for $5.00, includes insured delivery charges to any 


address in the United States, Mexico or Canada. 


Address Order to SCREENLAND 


MAGAZINE, (Book Dept.), 145 West 57th Street. New York, N. Y. 
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=» because Elinor Glyn wrote it to thrill you.. 


| Devil’s Bargain” 


'||* husband of this story was 


‘| country will brand the agree- 


tL = 


\| 
‘| most daring book. But she cares not that 
|| so many say her books are not fit to read. 


e 
& 


Elinor Glyn, 


author of ‘“‘Three Weeks,” has written an 
| audacious novel called ‘‘The Price of Things.” 
| could a book thrill like this one. 
| writer dare to touch such a breath-taking subject. 
| while Elinor Glyn handles her topic with fearless frank- 
ness, while she allows herself great freedom in writing, 
this burning story of love and passion, nevertheless we 
think you should be allowed to read the book and decide 
' for yourself whether or not it is fit to read. This you can 
do at our risk—without advancing a penny! 


Never 
Never would any other 


But, 


hiousands Will 
Brand It ‘‘The 


\i} 
rPHOUSANDS will say the 


prompted by the Devil’s own 
impulse to do what he did. 
Thousands all over the 


Warning ‘ 


“The Price of Things” 
is not a bed-time story 
for children. 


publishers positively do 


not care to have the book 
read by anyone under 
eighteen years of age. So |} 
unless you are over eight- 
een, please do not fill 
out the coupon below. 


The book should injure no 
one honest enough to face the 
facts of life—and certainly 
Elinor Glyn is not one to gloss 
them over like the folks of a 
few generations ago who gave 
the impression that babies 
grew in cabbage patches and 
no one was supposed to know 
any more about it. 

The art of Elinor Glyn is 


And the 


ment between the husband 

‘and the hero “a bargain of sin.” Others 
‘will claim the author is reckless to write 
of such a thing. And yet Elinor Glyn will 
\|show you, in “The Price of Things,” that 
|strict conventions sometimes do not count 


|\\-—that, after all, love and passion are the 


‘only big things which really matter. She 
\brings out superbly in this sensational story 


)|\the fact that for thousands of years people 
|||have been acting not as God and Nature 


intended they should, but as people who con- 
\tinually fear the finger of shame and scorn. 


“The Price of Things” thrillingly relates 
|how, despite all shams and conventions, 
‘the terrific force of love will grow in 
leaps and bounds until, with a roar and a 
| rush, it bursts all the floodgates of re- 
|| straint. As the heroine sees this irresistible 
|| force: “Then I forgot honor and self-con- 
! trol, because in nature I find there is a 
| stronger force than all these things, and 
that is the touch of the one we love.” 


Elinor Glyn Does Not 


‘Care What People Say 
_ About This Book 


| 
TRUE it is that Elinor Glyn is the 


world’s most daring writer and this her 


Elinor Glyn will show you love and passion 

as it is, not as bread-and-water moralists 

| would like you to believe it is. She writes 

with utter candor and frankness of the 

things she knows best—the greatest things 
in life—Love and Passion! 


| Let These Perfect Lovers 
Thrill You 


eT HE Price of Things” will thrill you as 
you never have been thrilled before 


{| 
| 
| 


so charmingly simple, you 
really don’t know you are 
reading a book. You quickly forget the 
printed page. So perfectly human and life- 
like are Mrs. Glyn’s characters that you 
actually seem to hear them talking. You 
move about among them. So evident, so 
inescapable, is the mystery, the charm, the 
fire and passion of this fiercely-sweet ro- 
mance, that the warm breath of the hero 
seems to fan your face. Your blood races 
madly at the unconditionally sweet sur- 
render of this delicious heroine. You feel 
her soft arms about your neck. You kiss 
her madly and seem to draw her very 
soul through her lips. 


Oh! it is one book in a million. It is a 
book you will read in one sitting. Having 
started it, you cannot lay it aside until 
finished. And when completed, you will 
sigh in regret, then dream a little. But you 
will not sleep. No, you will be living over 
and over again those deliciously thrilling 
romantic moments when all the world 
seemed to cease breathing for two whose 
hearts beat as one. 


This Book Is Uncensored 


HE publishers unconditionally guaran- 
tee this book to be exactly as it ap- 
peared in the English edition—uncensored 
—unabridged. We are offering it to the 
American public word for word as it ap- 
peared originally. “The Price of Things” 
probably will appear as a movie in the near 
future, but it will be censored, cut, and 
slashed to such an extent that the daring 
of the original copy will be almost entirely 
lost. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Yo need not advance a single penny 
for “The Price of Things.” Simply fill 
out the coupon below—or write a letter— 
and the book will be sent to you on ap- 
proval. When the postman delivers the 


book to your door—when it is actually in 
your hands—pay him only $1.97, plus a 
few pennies postage, and the book is yours. 
Go over it to your heart’s content—read 
it from cover to cover—and if you are not 
more than pleased, simply mail the book 
back in good condition within five days and 
your $1.97 will be refunded gladly. 


Elinor Glyn’s books sell like magic—by 
the million! “The Price of Things,” being 
the most sensational book she has ever 
written—and that’s saying a lot!—will be 
in greater demand than all others. Every- 
body will talk about it—everybody will 
buy it. So it will be exceedingly difficult to 
keep the book in print. We know this from 
experience. It is possible that the present 
edition may be exhausted, and you may be 
compelled to wait for your copy, unless you 
mail the coupon below AT ONCE. We do 
not say this to hurry you—it is the 
truth. 


Get your pencil—fill out the coupon 
NOW. Mail it to The Authors’ Press, 
Auburn, N. Y., before it is too late. Then 
be prepared to read the most sensational 
book ever written! 


} The Authors’ Press, Dept 521, Auburn, N. Y. | 


Send me on approval Elinor Glyn’s sensational novel, | 
“The Price of Things.’’ When the postman delivers 
the book to my door, I will pay him only $1.97, plus 

| afew pennies postage. If the book is not satisfactory, | 
I may return it any time within five days after it Is 

| received, and you agree to refund my money. 


De Luxe Leather Edition—We have prepared a Limited Edi- 
tion, handsomely bound in Royal Purple Genuine Leather and 
lettered in Gold, with Gold Tops and Purple Silk Markers. No 
expense spared — makes a gorgeous gift. If you prefer this 
leather edition—as most people do—simply sign below. 

place a cross in the little square at the right, ana pay 

the postman only $2.97 plus postage. —_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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IMPORTANT—If it is possible that you may not be at home 
when the postman calls, if 


vy send cash in advance. Also if you re- 
| side outside tne U, 


at J. S. A., payment must be made in advance. 
Regular Edition, $2.11. 
coupon. 


Leather Edition, $3.11. Cash with 
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Don’t wait to counteract tooth trouble 


Prevent It! 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


SMILING TEETH FOR LIFE 


HE time to fight unhealthy teeth is 

before disease sets’ in—not after. 

Give yourself and your family a 
chance to escape disease by the most effec- 
tive and inexpensive method in the world 
—prevention. 


Preventive science is the new develop- 
ment in dentistry. Its-aim is to keep 
teeth healthy—and teeth can be kept 
healthy only when they are kept clean. 
Healthy teeth are as necessary to beauty 
as pretty eyes and a lovely complexion. 


Free—2 week trial tube 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 908 

199 Fulton St., New York City 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


Name 


Address __ 


By MAUD TOUSEY FANGEL 


Causes of tooth decay must be removed— 
safely. Soap and chalk, scientists say, are 
the best agents yet discovered for cleaning 
teeth safely—and these are ingredients of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Crear. 


“Washes”, Polishes and Protects 


Colgate’s does not scrape teeth clean. It 
washes them gently and_ thoroughly. 
Washing action results from the mild 
vegetable oil soap. The chalk removes 
clinging particles of food and the soap 
washes them away. The mouth is left in 
its normal condition—refreshed and clean. 
There is no grit in Colgate’s, for grit 
scratches tooth enamel and thus invites 
decay instead of fighting it. 

Colgate’s contains no dangerous ingredi- 
ents. Its function is to cleanse and pro- 


tect. 
The Safe Course 


See your dentist at least twice a year and 
use Colgate’s regularly. It is priced as 
sensibly as it is made—25c for the large 


tube. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


’ | Poison of Bad Teeth 


“ e 


auses Malnutrition— 


Interfereg wi 
r t . . ZG 
Ssimila ‘ion a pecati “Ch iid 
emains Undernourisheq 4 
cles 


B” TEETH and malnutrition 2 
closely associated. Inset 
United States 68% of the sch 
children have defective tee 
22.7% suffer from malnutritic 
(Authoritative figures.) 


Dr. Robert Hugh Rose, in 
book “Eat Your Way to Healt? 
says, “If these defects were cc 
fined to the poor it would not 
such a reflection upon our concé 
tion of how to nourish the natiq 
but the rich suffer about the sai 
as the poor.” 


When teeth decay, either fre 
faulty diet or from lack of ca 
development of the child is retard 
both physically and mental 
Poison from decaying teeth pe 
meates the body. Then seria 
trouble starts. Dread diseases m 
develop. Even life itself may 
cut short. 


Many cities have underta 
preventive dentistry in the scho 
Philanthropic organizations hall 
taken hold. Big business instit 
tions are making tooth care cot 
pulsory. It means better work fre 
employees, and fewer absences. 


As education adyvances—as ¢ 
serious effects of unhealthy tee 
are becoming known—more ai 
more forces are combating t 
national defect. Conditions c 
greatly be improved. 


Give the child a chance! 


These New York City — sch 
children are being given a chance ql 
escape the consequences of unhealt 
teeth. 

Healthy mouths lessen the danger 
“catching” disease, 


